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It's a 


NE can not help but be proud and 

thrilled at the way countless 
numbers of credit unions are con- 
stantly hitting the bull’s-eye in their 
aim to render valuable war service. In 
spite of overwork, in spite of long 
hours, in spite of personal war wor- 
ries, credit union officers and commit- 
tee members are throwing all their 
perseverance and ingenuity into the 
job of finding and putting into effect 
every possible war service they can 
render their members and their coun- 
try. For instance: 

An alert credit committee, by anal- 
ysis of its applications for loans “to 
pay bills,” which on the surface would 
appear to be subject to Regulation W, 
found that the bills were for medical 
attention, educational expenses, or 
other purposes important to, or not 
inimical to, the war effort, and not 
subject to regulation. By advising the 
applicants to indicate more precisely 
on the applications the purposes of the 
loans, the credit committee was thus 
able to render a more substantial loan 
service to its members. 

One credit union of war workers 
which was not permitted to distribute 
circulars or place posters in the plant 
to announce its services to its mem- 
bers, had union stewards distribute 
book matches announcing those serv- 
ices. As a result its applications for 
loans were so numerous and for such 
substantial amounts that it had to bor- 
row money in a hurry to take care of 
them 

Many credit unions are selling war 
bonds worth many times their own 
total assets. In ten days one credit 
union raised enough to buy a bomber, 
although its members were already 
contributing 15 per cent of their sal- 
aries under the payroll savings plan. 
Another credit union has just sold its 
100,000th bond. 

Another credit union sets out to 
render every possible service to its 
members and potential members— 
gives free notary service, free income 
tax council and assistance, quick loan 
service, sympathetic attention to all 
manner of personal problems—and 
finds that during the past year when 
the average credit union loans and 
number of members are on the down 
trend, it has had a constant increase 
in number of members, in amount of 
outstanding loans, and in amount of 
share capital. 

We are constantly being informed of 
more credit unions which are launch- 
ing campaigns for new members. The 
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hardworked officials are anxious to 
work even harder if their credit unions 
are not already rendering its maxi- 
mum amount of service. They are 
anxious that no one of their potential 
members be led by ignorance or mis- 
information to resort to loan sharks 
for the solution of his financial prob- 
lems. And they want to be sure that 
their members and potential members 
are given every encouragement to 
adopt thrift programs. By distributing 
collectors throughout their plants, 
they are able to sell more war bonds 
and stamps, and to collect more sav- 
ings, than the workers would be able, 
or at least so likely, to accumulate if 
they depended upon outside financial 
institutions, with their unhandy loca- 
tions and their inconvenient hours. 


In the exceptional cases where the 
directors are inclined to lie down on 
the job, and decide that there is no 
worthwhile need for the credit union 
during these times, the members often 
lay down the law in what is, to the 
directors, a surprising manner. Occa- 
sionally a story such as the following 
is creeping into credit union literature. 


A State League managing director 
tried to persuade a board of directors 
which was ready to liquidate its credit 
union to change its mind. He tried to 
convince them that there was an ur- 
gent need for credit union service for 
its members, and especially for its po- 
tential members. 


The board could not see this, and 
pressed forward plans for liquidation. 
However, at a meeting of the members 
called to consider the matter, the 
members very sympathetically heard 
the managing director outline the ad- 
vantages they were receiving and 
could receive from their credit union. 
Of those present, only the members of 
the board voted for liquidation. 


Furthermore, the members com- 
plained that they had never before 
been faced with the problems of the 
credit union. They said that meetings 
and elections in the past had been 
“railroaded,” and that the board had 
become pretty much a “closed corpor- 
ation.” They said that they would be 
glad to render the necessary service to 
make their organization a truly dem- 
ocratic one, really serving the needs 
of the members. Many ideas for im- 
proving the operation of the credit 
union sprang up from the floor. A new 
board was promptly elected, and a 
practically dead organization became 
vigorously alive. 
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500,000 New Members by January 31 


international credit union mem- 

bership drive, published in the 
September Bruince, five excellent, but 
generalized, reasons were cited why 
such a drive should be launched. 

More specific reasons why each 
credit union should put into effect a 
program of action to increase its mem- 
bership by at least 12 and one-half per 
cent—by 500,000—during the period 
November 1 to January 31, 1944 are: 

Recently issued figures reveal that 
as of December 31, 1942 Federal credit 
unions have 1,347,519 members and 
3,780,251 potential members, or only 
35 per cent. 

Membership statistics in the State of 
Wisconsin show that there are 168,548 
members and 458,686 potential mem- 
bers, or 36 per cent. It is believed that 
this figure is fairly representative of 
chartered credit unions. 

L. E. Townsend, president of Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, and as- 
sistant vice president of the Advertis- 
ing and Publicity Department, Bank 
of America, San Francisco, California, 
recently said in the April issue of 
BurrouGuHS CLEARING House that there 
are “fifty million Americans who have 
never done business with a bank.” 

Dr. William Hays Simpson, of Duke 
University recently interviewed 1,181 
borrowers in seven cities of North 
Carolina and found that over 80 per 
cent of those borrowers had paid an 
annual interest rate of between 200 
per cent and 400 per cent for their 
loans (see page 227 for the report in 
which these figures are disclosed). 

Before a sub-committee of the 
House of Representatives Committee 
on Appropriations an attorney of the 
Department of Justice testified that: 

“. .. there is $500,000,000 lent at 
30 and 40 per cent annually, and 
roughly $1,000,000 lent at 120 and 240 
per cent. Loan sharks are especially 
troublesome around the war plants. 
They cluster around those gates like 
flies to lend their money at these ruin- 
ous rates. 

“The war agencies have complained. 
Some have said that they have either 
got to stop making more airplanes or 
get rid of the loan sharks around the 
plants.” 

A. D. Palmer of the Curtiss-Wright 
Corporation recently pointed out the 
following in regard to the credit union 
in the company’s Buffalo plant: 

“It is recognized by management 
that the Federal credit union has done 
a great deal toward helping employees 
at the plant out of their financial dif- 
ficulties. This was done in two ways, 
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LT: the announcement of the coming 


not only by the loans which are made 
available to the employees, but also 
by encouraging them to save part of 
their weekly pay by depositing it with 
the credit union. It is extremely dif- 
ficult for men and women now work- 
ing a six day shift to find time to con- 
duct their personal business during 
the hours when banks are open. The 
Federal credit union, through ar- 
rangements made for deduction by our 
payroll department, allows this money 
to be saved without any direct action 
on the employees’ part other than to 
sign the original deduction request.” 

A study in personnel policy entitled, 
“Employees Thrift Plans in Wartime” 
recently issued by the National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc. states: 

“The credit union has promoted 
thrift, has made credit available to its 
members at reasonable rates, has 
improved employee morale and 
strengthened enaployer-employee re- 
lations. 

“An employee who is harrassed by 
debts and is being pressed for repay- 
ment of loans is in an unfortunate 
state of mind, which is reflected in his 
attitude toward fellow employees, the 
company, and his work.” 

There are many other reasons why 
we should undertake now activity to 
get persons eligible to membership in 
existing credit unions to join those 
credit unions; however it is difficult 
to conceive of reasons which are more 
urgent or patriotic than the above. 


EFORE a credit union launches a 
drive for members, it might be 
well if it put its house in order. 

By that we mean it should review 
the membership clause of its by-laws. 
Many credit unions will find that they 
are permitted to serve groups, such 
as members of the immediate family, 
which they haven’t accepted into the 
credit union heretofore. The board of 
directors should also analyze the 
group it is serving; frequently it is 
found that when the credit union was 
organized the sales department or of- 
fice force or some other group was not 
permitted to join the credit union. 

There is no better time than now to 
remove that unnecessary restriction. 

Other phases of putting the credit 
union house in order entail removing 
unnecessary and hampering rules and 
regulations that the directors and 
credit committees have drifted into 
adopting (see the article “The Credit 
Committee, the Heart of the Credit 
Union,” page 230). 

Another aspect of this putting the 
credit union house in order calls for 


reviewing the services rendered. Can 
the credit union add new services” 
Can it, for example: 

1. Cash pay checks? 

2. Provide free notary service? 

3. Provide free assistance in filling 
out income tax settlements? 

4. Issue money orders. 

Ways and means of obtaining credit 
union members vary. Some groups 
use one method successfully. Then 
another may find that some other, per- 
haps novel, idea does the trick. 

It is agreed, however, that one or 
more of the following will do the job. 
The important thing is to try at least 
something. 

1. Appoint membership committee. 

2. Allocate the committee a sum 
of money, so it can purchase material 
for publicity purposes. 

Some of the things your member- 
ship committee might try are: 

1. Organize competing teams—to 
see which team obtains the most 
members—and award a prize to the 
winning team. 

2. Mail letters to new employees 
and old non-member employees (see 
Idea Exchange of September Brince). 

3. Distribute flyers, leaflets, bulle- 
tins, matchbooks, calendars, pamph- 
lets, and so forth. 

4. Use payroll inserts, and posters. 

5. Run credit union ads regularly 
in company house organ, union pub- 
lication, church paper, co-op paper, 
community or firm periodical. 

6. Prepare and regularly deliver 
to editors of these publications news 
items about your credit union. 

7. Join with other credit unions in 
your chapter in sponsoring news- 
paper, radio or car-card advertising 
programs. 

8. If your company or organization 
issues a handbook or leaflet to new 
employees or members be sure it men- 
tions the credit union. 

9. Inform all persons eligible to 
membership that your credit union 
will loan them money to buy war 
bonds. During the Third War Loan 
Drive a credit union in a large packing 
plant did this. Results: 300 new mem- 
bers; 500 new loans—$9,500 loaned. 
This also works in small groups. A 
dairy in Kansas City, Kansas also used 
the plan. Its credit union treasurer 
reported to Tue Brince, “It gets a lot 
of new members.” 

10. Report your activity every two 
weeks to your chapter Membership 
Drive Committee. 

11. Watch Tue Brince for further 
news about the first international 
Credit Union Membership Drive. 








1943 
legislative 
roundup 


In Canada 


Alberta. No report 


British Columbia. Three significant 
amendments to the Credit Unions 
Act were obtained after much plug- 
ging, and numerous interviews with 
the Inspector of Credit Unions and 
the Attorney General: (1) Provides 
that the Inspector of Credit Unions 
shall become the Registrar of Credit 
Unions and assume responsibility for 
chartering credit unions, formerly 
held by the Registrar of Companies. 
(2) Permits the supervisory commit- 
tee to consist of five members, instead 
of three. And (3) provides for pat- 
ronage dividends to borrowers. (H. 
G. Pocock, Executive Secretary) 


Manitoba. No report. 


New Brunswick. No report. 
Nova Scotia. No legislative activ- 
ity. Present law and supervision high- 
ly satisfactory. (A. B. MacDonald, 
Managing Director) 


Ontario. The League requested and 
was granted an amendment to the 
Credit Union Act which permitted it 
to incorporate and to set up a Central 
Credit Department. This department 
will accept deposits from and make 
loans to credit unions, and ultimately 
expects to handle mortgage loans for 
the credit unions. (George W. Scott, 
Secretary and General Manager) 


Prince Edward Island. No legisla- 
tive activity. (J. T. Croteau, Manag- 
ing Director) 

Quebec. No report. 
Saskatchewan. No legislative ac- 
tivity. The last amendment to the 
Credit Union Act was made in 1941 
when the organization of the Sas- 
katchewan Co-operative Credit Soci- 
ety, Limited, a credit union of credit 
unions, was authorized. Membership 
in this organization is restricted to 
credit unions and other cooperative 
organizations, but it serves those or- 
ganizations precisely as credit unions 
serve individuals. Organizations may 
not belong to Saskatchewan credit 
unions. 


Newfoundland. 
220 


No report. 


A Glance at the Over-all Picture 


On the North American legislative front during 1943 credit unions gained ground on 
more sectors than they lost. Of the 20 states and provinces which reported significant 
legislative activity, 14 reported more or less substantial net gains while six reported set- 
backs more or less serious. Of the losses. the added legislative restrictions placed upon 
credit unions in Minnesota were so much less severe than those originally introduced that 
credit unions may claim in that state at least a moral victory. The losses in California 
and Missouri were particularly heartbreaking. In both states popular sentiment was out- 
spokenly in favor of credit unions, and defeat came after victory was practically assured, 
at the unfriendly hands of one or a few persons in strategic positions. 

Perhaps the outstanding gain was made in Nebraska, where a complete new, quite 
model law was obtained. However, substantial gains, or victories over attacks, were also 
made in Alabama, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, New York. North Carolina, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Washington, British Columbia. and Ontario. In most of these 
states and provinces, as well as in many of those where there was no notable activity. 
there was noted a continuing or increasingly fine relationship between credit unions and 
the public through the public’s official representatives. This is particularly true for the Cana- 
dian credit unions, which enjoy an almost ideal concord with the supervising authorities. 

Perhaps, however, the most important lessons for credit unions are to be found in the 
losses. These demonstrated most dramatically the strength, the cleverness, the unpre- 
dictability, the oftentimes unscrupulousness of the opposition which may spring up to 
plague credit unions. They left no doubt that the need was great—and no doubt increas- 
ingly so—for constant vigilance, for well-organized leagues and chapters, for continuous 
educational programs to inform credit union members as well as the public generally of 
the service rendered by credit unions to their members, and in the public’s interest. 

It may not always be true that the best defense is a good offense, but we can be 
quite sure that the more people who are well-informed about the services rendered by 
credit unions, the better able will credit unions be to render that service to an increasing 
degree. 

The accompanying summaries of the 1943 credit union legislative activity in the 
various states are necessarily highly condensed. Details have, however, been included 
when it seemed that they had general interest and might be of some practical value to 
leaders of other states. In parentheses following each summary is the name of the league 
official who made the report to THE BRIDGE from which the summary was taken. 





Director’s determination to make no 
objection. The veto, in view of an 
amendment of the Credit Union Act 
which was adopted, means that Cali- 
fornia credit unions will pay on the 


In the US. 


Alabama. Two bills, framed in close 
collaboration with, and endorsed by, 


the League, were adopted. The first 
transferred the supervision of credit 
unions from the Superintendent of 
Insurance to the Superintendent of 
Banks. The second provided for reg- 
ular state audits, the cost for which is 
to be charged to the credit unions, 
except that a sliding scale of maxi- 
mum charges are set. These range 
from $15 per year for credit unions 
whose assets do not exceed $5,000 to 
$250 per year for credit unions with 
assets over $300,000. 

The League is bearing one-half of 
the cost of examinations for League 
members. (Clyde C. Parker, Manag- 
ing Director) 

Arizona. No report. 
Arkansas. No report. 


California. A law sponsored by the 
League and passed by the legislature, 
which would have provided funds for 
credit union supervision, was vetoed 
by the governor upon recommenda- 
tions by the Corporation Commis- 
sioner and the Director of Finance. 
This action came at the last minute 
after the League had been assured of 
the Commissioner’s approval and the 


average three times what they have 
been paying for supervision. (C. E. 
Murphy, Executive Secretary) 
Colorado. No legislation affecting 
credit unions introduced. Credit 
Union Law, last amended in 1941, is 
being studied in light of model laws. 
May have new amendments intro- 
duced in 1945 legislative session. 
(Walter Eha) 


Connecticut. An amendment which 
would cut the $50 charter fee (in ad- 
dition to $25 filing fees) to $5 died in 
committee. A proposal to raise the 
limitation on shares and loans from 
$1,000 to $2,000 was also defeated. No 
state chartered credit unions in state, 
thanks to discouraging nature of law. 
(L. R. Nixon, Managing Director) 
Delaware. No law. 

District of Columbia. No report. 


Florida. No legislation affecting 
credit unions introduced. Constant 
vigilance maintained through services 
of law firm and correspondence with 
legislators. (E. K. Lynch, Managing 
Director) 


Georgia. Two serious problems 
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faced by Georgian credit unions were 
solved on March 20, when Governor 
Ellis Arnall signed an act sponsored 
by the League which increased the 
fees for credit union examinations and 
which changed the tax base from total 
assets to shares outstanding. 

Previously the examination fees had 
ranged from $5 to $20. Since no ex- 
amination funds were provided by the 
state, the examinations were neces- 
sarily perfunctory. In order to ob- 
tain better audits the new law pro- 
vides for fees ranging from $5 where 
assets are $1,500 or less to $150 where 
assets are $250,000 or over. 

Under the ad valorem tax system in 
Georgia, credit unions have been sub- 
ject to assessment at the current rate 
of $3.60 per $100 on their assets. 
Banks had obtained relief form this 
method of taxation by a constitutional 
amendment under which they are as- 
sessed, at the same rate, on the market 
value of their shares instead of their 
assets. Deposits are not subject to the 
ad valorem tax. 

Prior to this year the tax assessors 
have made a similarly favorable ar- 
rangement for credit unions, by an 
informal understanding. This year, 
however, the assessors applied the law 
literally to credit unions, and would 
thus have forced them out of business 
but for the prompt and well organized 
action of credit union leaders and 
friends—local, state, and national. 
First the law obtaining the change in 
tax base from assets to shares was ob- 
tained. This made it possible for 
credit unions to reduce their taxes 
substantially by having their members 
transfer all but a minimum of their 
credit union funds from shares to 
deposits, which are not taxed. 

Then an effort was made to obtain 
a similar reduction in the tax charged 
for this year. This was not entirely 
successful, but a compromise agree- 
ment was reached with the assessors 


which was helpful. (James R. De 
Lay, Managing Director) 

Idaho. No report. 

Illinois. An act amending several 


sections of the credit union law, spon- 
sored by the state league, was passed 
by a vote of 92 to 8. Only one pro- 
posed amendment, unalterably op- 
posed by the State Auditor’s office, 
was rejected. This would have ex- 
empted Federal credit unions from the 
provisions of the Wage Assignment 
Act, as are State credit unions. 

The amendments adopted (1) per- 
mit inter-lending between credit 
unions, subject however to the im- 
posed provision that such loans are 
approved by the State Auditor; (2) 
increase the secured loan limit from 
$1,000 to $1,600, with the provision 
that interest on the amounts above 
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$1,000 shall be one-half of one per- 
cent; (3) permit credit unions to make 
loans on the security of conditional 
sales contracts; (4) permit public offi- 
cers to give credit unions free space if 
available in public buildings; (5) for- 
bid anyone other than credit unions 
to use the words “credit union” as 
part of its name. (Joseph S. De- 


Ramus, Managing Director) 
Indiana. No report. 


Iowa. No legislation affecting credit 


unions introduced. (H. W. Vetter, 
Managing Director) 
Kansas. The League sponsored no 


legislation (several progressive 
amendments had been obtained in 
1941). The Kansas Anti-Loan Shark 
Committee sponsored a 36% bill. 
Among other groups the League was 
listed tentatively as a sponsoring or- 
ganization by the committee chairman. 
The League declined to so associate 
itself, however, and eventually the 
Committee chairmen resigned after 
finding that the bill, supposedly de- 
sired by labor, credit union, and pro- 
fessional groups, was really instigated 
by an out-of-state, nationally known 
finance company. The bill failed to 
pass. Although the League took no 
official action on it, other than inform- 
ing credit union members about it and 
declining to serve on the committee, 
several individual credit union groups 
actively opposed it. 

A bill which would have required 
a filing of wage assignments in a man- 
ner similar to the filing of chattel 
mortgages, with a 25 cent fee, was also 
defeated. Aircraft credit unions, which 
rely heavily on wage assignments to 
make loans to new workers, and 
whose expenses are already 


very 


heavy, vigorously opposed this bill 
It is likely the bill might have put 
salary buyers at considerable advan- 
tage and legalized a practice which 
may not be entirely legal now. (James 
M. Barry, Managing Director) 
Kentucky. No credit union legisla- 
tion. (W.L. Vandenburgh, Managing 
Director) 


Louisiana. No credit union legisla- 
tion. (E. K. Watkins, Managing Di- 
rector) 


Maine. No credit union legislation. 
(Boris Blumenthal, Managing Direc- 
tor) 


Maryland. The League sponsored 
bill which substituted a direct tax on 
tangible personal property for the 
burdensome and discriminatory share 
tax which state credit unions had been 
paying, under protest, was passed. 

A bill which would have allowed 
state credit unions to make loans on 
real estate mortgages and to borrow 
from and deposit savings in, savings 
and loan associations, died in commit- 
tee. 

A “Discount Companies” bill which 
provided for the payment of a $200 
license fee each year by any organiza- 
tion making loans of less than $1,000 
at a rate of interest exceeding 6 per- 
cent per year included under its ex- 
emptions “corporations operating 
under the Banking Laws of this State” 
but as introduced did not specifically 
exempt credit unions. The League 
had credit unions included among the 
listed exemptions in the bill as it was 
finally passed. (James D. M. Mar- 
quette, Managing Director) 


Massachusetts. Massachusetts Cuna 
Association had a bill introduced 





Governor Dwight Griswold signs the Nebraska Credit Union Act of 1943. Looking on are: 
Senator Tom Osborne, co-introducer of the bill; Allan Wolfe, president of the Nebraska 
Credit Union League: Roscoe Lodwig, president of the Lincoln Credit Union Chapter; 
Senator C. Petrus Peterson, introducer of the bill: James M. Barry, managing director of 
the Kansas-Nebraska Regional Credit Union Association; Roy Brewer, president of the 
Nebraska State Federation of Labor: John Eidam, chairman of the Legislative Committee 


of the Nebraska Credit Union League. 








which would have permitted state 
credit unions with assets of $10,000 
and over to become issuing agents for 
war bonds (present limit is $50,000 
and over). The bill was killed in the 
lower house. 

A bill permitting payroll deductions 
for municipal credit unions was 
vetoed by the governor, upon the rec- 
ommendation of the Tax Commis- 
sioner. (A. C. Gartland, Managing 
Director) 


Michigan. Particularly notable is 
the fine spirit of cooperation now 
existing between the State Banking 
Department and the Michigan Credit 
Union League. As one result of the 
cooperation the first revision of the 
state by-laws in 17 years was com- 
pleted. Among improvements in- 
cluded in the revision are the estab- 
lishment of a $300 unsecured loan 
limit, a tremendously eased method of 
borrowing money, provisions for joint 
accounts, and provision for multiple 
loans. Almost all state credit unions 
have adopted the revised by-laws. 
The state credit union law was 
amended to eliminate the provision 
requiring the consent of the employer 
when a credit union is organized in a 
“mine, factory, workshop, or mer- 
cantile establishment.” (Karl W. 
Guenther, Managing Director) 


Minnesota. Only the most vigorous 
opposition on the part of the League 
and other friends of credit unions pre- 
vented serious restrictions being im- 
posed upon credit unions of the state. 
The Commissioner of Banks recom- 
mended that the amount of unim- 
paired assets which one credit union 
can transfer to another be limited to 
10 percent. This would have limited 
the activities of the League Credit 
Union seriously, cutting its assets by 
one-half. As finally imposed, the 
limit was set at 22 percent. This af- 
fected the operations of the central 
credit union only slightly. 

Another limitation imposed cut the 
amount of its unimpaired assets which 
a credit union may borrow from 50 to 
35 percent. 

The credit union law was also 
amended to permit loans being made 
to members who are directors, officers, 
and credit and supervisory commit- 
tee members, under the following re- 
quirements: 

“At least a majority of the members 
of each of said Committees and of the 
Board of Directors, at a joint meeting 
and acting collectively as a whole, 
shall pass on all such loans in the 
absence of the applicant, and the ap- 
proval of such loan at said meeting 
shall be in writing and by unanimous 
vote of all such members present. 
Said Committees and the Board of 
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The Missouri Problem 
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ONE-MAN RULE IN MISSOURI. 

Is it the desire of the people of Missouri that one 
member in the State Legislature can defeat the 
wishes of the other members, who in turn reflect 
public demand? 

The question answers itself. Of course, the peo- 
ple of Missouri desire no such thing. Yet that is 
the situation at Jefferson City under the legislative 
article in the present Missouri Constitution, The 
chairman of a committee can, by failing to call his 
committee together to act on a bill, keep that bill 
from the floor of his chamber. This means has fre- 
quently been employed to defeat measures for which 
there was widespread support. 

The fate in the Senate of the House-passed bills 
to enable banks and credit unions to compete with 


the smal]-loan companies Mustrates this condition 


only too well. Senator Allison of Rolla, chairman 
of the Banking Committee, kept the measures from 
the floor by holding up committee action on them 


for weeks. When the committee finally acted, it 
put both bills to death, under Allison's direction. 
The committee chairman ifs all-powerful at Jef- 


ferson City For, although committees can be dis- 
charged in Congress, as when the anti-poll tax bill 
was taken out of the hands of a stacked commit- 


tee, such action is virtually unheard of in the Mis- 


“ sourt Senate 


The remedy is revision of the legislative article, 
and the time to achieve it is when the Constitu- 
tional Convention meets this fall. And the way to 
correct the situation is to provide that bills go 
automatically to the chamber itself if the committee 
does not act within a reasonable length of time. 
While this article is being revised, provision should 
be made for public record of all committee votes. 

These are basic needs. Lawmaking at Jefferson 
City will be a farce until the people assert their 
rights to the extent of striking down the tricks and 
artifices by which self-serving politicians of both 
parties misrepresent the public welfare, * 


St. Logs Rest Pes pate & 


Directors, meeting jointly, and acting 
collectively as a whole, as herein pro- 
vided for, shall meet as often as may 
be necessary after due notice of each 
member thereof.” (V. S. Petersen, 
Managing Director) 


Mississippi. No legislative program. 
(W. H. Davis, Managing Director) 
Missouri. The League introduced a 
credit union bill which would have 
(1) changed the unsecured loan limit 
from $50 to $300, (2) changed the 
secured loan limit from $1,000 to 
$1,000 or ten percent of the credit 
union’s assets, except that no loan in 
excess of $3,000 would be made, (3) 
changed the fiscal year to end on Sep- 
tember 30 instead of on December 31, 
and (4) changed the examination fee 
charges from seven to sixteen dollars 
per diem, providing that the minimum 
fee should be two dollars and the 
maximum fee one dollar per thousand 
of assets. 

This bill had the approval of the 
state credit union supervising officer, 
and of the St. Louis and the Kansas 
City Better Business Bureaus. It was 
actively supported by the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and by the Queen’s 
Work, Catholic Sodality organization. 

In the House, although it was finally 
passed unanimously, it was held up for 
six weeks in the Commerce Commit- 





tee to which it was referred. It was 
only after telegrams from all over the 
state poured in upon the Speaker of 
the House that the Committee chair- 
man, who was also president of the 
Public Loan Company of St. Louis and 
president of the Missouri Association 
of Small Loan Companies, permitted 
the Committee to take action on the 
measure. The committee vote was 7 
to 2 in favor, the other “no” vote being 
by a representative who was formerly 
employed by the Public Loan Com- 
pany of St. Louis. Neither voted 
against the bill on the floor of the 
House, however. 

In the Senate a similar delaying ac- 
tion sort of opposition was encoun- 
tered (see cut). In the four weeks 
between the time that the bill was re- 
ferred to committee and the time that 
the committee chairman finally per- 
mitted action, the League worked hard 
and obtained promises of support from 
eleven of the thirteen committee mem- 
bers. It was therefore astounded 
when two days before adjournment, 
the committee finally considered and 
killed the bill, by a six to five vote. 
A bill to permit banks to make eight 
percent discount loans was killed by 
the same vote. Four of the six who 
voted against the bill had pledged 
themselves to vote for it. 

In view of the wide-spread popular 
support of the bill, League leaders are 
sure that the influence of the small 
loan lobby defeated the bill. (Lee J. 
O’Brien, Managing Director) 


Montana. An effort is being made 
to obtain an amendment to the credit 
union law which would require an 
official audit of credit unions annually. 
(W. H. Martin, President) 


Nebraska. The Credit Union Act of 
1943 for the first time places an 
adequate credit union law in the 
Nebraska statutes and makes it 
no longer necessary for state credit 
unions to be organized and to operate 
as “cooperative credit associations” 
under the Cooperative Credit Asso- 
ciation Act of 1919, as amended in 
1927. That act was defective in many 
ways, from the credit union viewpoint, 
and after the bank holiday of 1933 led 
to the organization of associations in 
bankless communities which were 
more banks than credit unions. Thus 
within the authority of the Act there 
grew up two different points of inter- 
est which were mutually harmful. 

After the establishment of a going 
league in Nebraska in 1940, one of the 
earliest determinations, expressed at 
both the 1941 and 1942 league meet- 
ings, was to secure the passage of an 
adequate, modern, separate credit 
union act. 

This resolution was fortified when 
a small loan act of 1941 cut the per- 
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missible interest rate on credit union 
loans from one to three-fourths of one 
percent per month (this became effec- 
tive six days before Regulation W). 

Accordingly the League’s legislative 
committee prepared a credit union law 
for introduction, distributed it to all 
credit unions in the state, and cor- 
related the suggestions which arose in 
the various chapter meetings where it 
was discussed. In the course of its 
preparation the law was continually 
referred to Cuna and to the Depart- 
ment of Banking. 

As finally adopted the defects of the 
cooperative credit association law 
were corrected. Proxy voting is pro- 
hibited. Definite provision for taxa- 
tion is made (four mills per dollar of 
gross interest income), removing the 
danger of indiscriminate and injurious 
taxation by counties. (A last minute 
effort to triple the tax rate made by 
small loan company representatives 
was defeated by a tie vote.) The 
maximum interest rate on loans is 
established at one percent per month. 
Deposits are not allowed. Ten per- 
cent of the gross interest income is 
placed in the reserve fund annually 
until, at least, the fund equals ten per- 
cent of the outstanding shares. 


The Act provides for patronage 
dividends to borrowers, the right to 
league and chapter membership, and 
the right to borrowers’ and share in- 
surance. The unsecured loan limit is 
raised from $100 to $300. A central 


credit union is authorized. A num- 
ber of other provisions designed to 
insure democratic control and efficient 
operations were incorporated. Ef- 
forts by opposing interests to weaken 
the democratic nature of the Act by 
allowing proxy voting, by letting the 
board of directors meet as seldom as 
it chose to, and by taking from the 
membership about every important 
decision except the election of officers, 
were all soundly defeated. 


Contributing to the passage of this 
complete new law without unsound 
amendments in the midst of war were 
a number of factors: (1) the con- 
tinued support throughout the five 
month session from credit unions all 
over the state, by letter, telegram, and 
personal and telephone calls to their 
representatives, (2) the advice and 
active support of Cuna, (3) the alert 
analysis of all relevant happenings 
by the Legislative Committee, (4) the 
large number of persons at the public 
hearing, (5) the constant help and 
advice of the State Federation of 
Labor and its president Roy Brewer, 
(6) the grasp and drive of Senators 
C. Petrus Peterson and Tom Osborne, 
sponsors of the bill, (7) the fact that 
the managing director was able to be 
at the State House much of the time, 
and above all (8) the real need for 
the legislation. (James M. Barry, 
Managing Director) 


Nevada. 


No law. 


New Hampshire. No report. 


New Jersey. No legislation intro- 
duced. Present legislative situation 
very favorable. (Henry Stricker, Jr., 
Managing Director) 


New Mexico. No law. 


New York. An amendment to the 
Banking Law signed by Governo: 
Thomas E. Dewey, after similar legis- 
lation had been three times vetoed by 
the former governor, permits the pay- 
ment of fees to committee members, 
providing total fees and compensation 
paid officers, committee members, and 
employees amounted to less than 30 
percent of the gross earnings of the 
credit union for the preceding year, 
or unless written approval shall have 
been obtained from the superinten- 
dent of banks for the payment of any 
fees to committee members. 

The Banking Department agreed to 
require only half the usual amount of 
reserves for delinquent military loans, 
providing that the reserve fund re- 
quirements were strengthened. This 
required an amendment to the Law, 
which was obtained. Under the 
amended law 20 percent of net earn- 
ings are carried to the guaranty fund 
until the fund equals ten percent of 
the shares and deposits. After that 
ten percent of earnings are set aside 
unless the members decide otherwise. 
They may increase the percent or, if 

(Continued on page 238) 





Youngest Secretary of State 
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Armand H. Cote was elected treasurer of the Pawtucket Credit Union, Pawtucket, 
Rhode Island (see picture below), in 1937. “Largely because of the many people he had 
befriended in his credit union work,” says Mr. Cote, he was elected Secretary of State of 
Rhode Island in 1940, when he was 30 years old, giving him the reputation of being the 


youngest secretary of state in the country. 


Mr. Cote is still serving as treasurer and manager of the credit union, which in his 
administration has increased its assets from $40,000 to half a million. He has for several 
years been a director of the Credit Union League of Rhode Island, and as a member of 
the League's legislative committee helped obtain from the state legislature recognition of 
the public service rendered by credit unions, which as a result received special tax 


considerations. 
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EETINGS of the board of di- 
rectors and of the members 
of the Sycamore Community 

Credit Union, Sycamore, Illinois, are 
more than business meetings. They are 
community social events 


Several of the board members 
there are 15 of us—-take turns enter- 
taining the board in our homes. We 
are thus not only able to transact our 
regular credit union business most 
comfortably. We also enjoy the pleas- 
ure of visiting with our fellow citizens. 
The credit union becomes another 
means of drawing this community of 
some 5000 persons closer together and 
of bririging community problems to 
the attention of a representative group 
of community leaders. Likewise the 
credit union gains the understanding 
and devotion that comes from true 
neighborliness, and which it would 
have trouble obtaining if it were sim- 
ply a business organization. 

The annual membership meetings 
are also community affairs, on a much 
broader scale of course. For the past 
two years we have been the guests of 
the women of the Methodist church, 
who served us sumptuous meals fo. 
very reasonable amounts. We try to 
make the business part of these meet- 
ings as short as possible, consistent 
with giving the members’ views full 
democratic expression. We do this by 
planning the meeting very carefully 
and by placing printed reports before 
the members as they arrive. Thus the 
members do not have to sit through 
long reports, they are able to reach 
their decisions readily, and a part of 
the evening is left for general good 
fellowship. This is appreciated espe- 
cially in a community group like ours 
where many members often see each 
other quite irregularly. 

We usually round out the programs 
of these meetings with a short talk by 
some credit union leader, and perhaps 
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some other entertainment. In 1942 
Roy F. Bergengren, managing director 
of Cuna spoke to us. This year John 
L. Kelly, assistant managing director 
of the Illinois Credit Union League, 
was the speaker. 

It is, of course, in its day-to-day 
service to the community that the 
credit union really demonstrates its 
value to the community, and wins 
general community support to its pro- 
gram. 

The genuineness of this service in 
the case of our credit union, and the 
extent to which it is appreciated, may 
be indicated by the following obser- 
vations. 

The office of the credit union is on 
the main street of the town in the 
jewelry store owned by our vice-pres- 
ident, Ira Wetzel. Mr. Wetzel has even 
made provisions which enable the 
credit union to have evening office 
hours, after the store is closed. From 
the beginning he has taken an active 
interest in the organization. 

Most of the local clergymen are 
members of the credit union and ac- 
tively support it. Several of them have 
been borrowers. 

Three of the local industrial estab- 
lishments allow their employees to 
sign up for payroll deductions to be 
credited to both their credit union 
share accounts and their credit union 
loan accounts. These are the Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company, the 
Ideal Commutator Dresser Company, 
and the Turner Brass Company. A 


great number of the credit union’s 
members are employed by one of these 
companies. 

Credit union items of general in- 
terest are of course reported in The 
Sycamore Tribune, which I publish. 
The annual meetings make the front 
page; as did the action of the directors 
which cancelled interest charges on 
loans made to service men. This action 
taken in May, was made retroactive to 
January 1 and the collected interest 
charges were transferred to the men’s 
share accounts. 

Lately the board has been running 
a small display ad regularly in the 
paper. Frankly I cannot say just how 
effective this ad is, and I think that the 
personal contact members have with 
each other and with their other neigh- 
bors is our greatest educational force. 
However, I believe the ads do help 
keep the credit union’s services before 
the minds of the community and that 
they are worthwhile. The fact that the 
local private loan company has been 
running a slightly larger ad, would 
seem to confirm this conclusion. 

We try to keep before us constantly 
the fact that we are a service organi- 
zation; that the more we help our 
members the more we help the com- 
munity. That is why we are particu- 
larly enthusiastic about loan insur- 
ance and share insurance. It gives us 
a great satisfaction just to see a widow 
show her pleased surprise upon learn- 
ing that she did not have a debt hang- 
ing over her, and that her husband's 
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credit union savings were being dou- 
bled by Cuna Mutual. 

Added to this satisfaction, however, 
is the realization that the welfare of 
the community as a whole is being 
helped by the increased ability of the 
widow to readjust herself to the life 
of the community without the help of 
charity, so demoralizing to the indi- 
vidual and costly to the community. 
The community is benefited both by 
the increased purchasing power the 
insurance gives the bereaved one, and 
by the assistance the funds received 
gives the widow in her effort to take 
her husband’s place as a productive 
member of the community. 

With somewhat the same thought 
in mind, our credit union serves as 
agent for a hospitalization program. 
It does this freely, receiving no fees 
or remuneration for itself. This serv- 
ice has been much appreciated by the 
members, and has won some new 
members—in a few cases it has at- 
tracted to the credit union individuals 
associated with other financial institu- 
tions. In general, it has tended to tie 
the credit union to a greater extent 
into the life of the community, and to 
make it appreciated as a contribution 
to community welfare. 


NE of the things of which we are 
most proud—which indicates our 
influence on the thrift habits of the 
community—is the increasing number 
of children and youths who find their 
way regularly through “Wetzel’s” and 
up the stairs to the credit union office 
to make share deposits. 

That the credit union represents a 
broad cross section of the community 
is indicated by the occupations of its 
directors. President S. S. Warren is a 
retired postal employee. Vice-presi- 
dent Ira A. Wetzel is a jeweler. Secre- 
tary Alta Thompson is a private sec- 
retary at the Turner Brass Company. 
Treasurer Bernice Lee is employed 
full-time by the credit union. E. I. 
Boies is personnel director at the Ana- 
conda Wire & Cable Company. How- 
ard A. Campbell is an accountant at 
the Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 
pany. Frank C. Dean is the publisher 
of the Sycamore Tribune. E. W. Flans- 
burg is superintendent of the South 
Mill at the Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Company. Haydn Goodly is agent for 
the Chicago, Great Western railroad. 
Stanley Gullberg is a mortician. Ger- 
ald W. James is personnel director of 
the Ideal Commutator Dresser Com- 
pany. M. J. Maertz is office manager 
at the Anaconda Wire and Cable 
Company. M. C. Rosenfeld is presi- 
dent of the Wire Workers Union. Mon- 
roe Stark is an employee of the Turner 
Brass Works. Carol Westlake is a 
teacher. 
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Nutshell Facts 
about the 
Sycamore Community Credit Union 

June 30, 1943 
Members, 1,005. 
Borrowers, 302. 
Total loans outstanding, $41,399.61. 
Total shares, $111,777.28. 
Profit for half-year, $929.88. 
Investments in government bonds. $70.- 

080.60. 


The board meets every month. 

The credit committee meets every week 
and more often in case of emergency needs 
of members. 

The auditing committee audits the credit 
union book every 3 months. 

The credit union office is open for busi- 
ness every day from 9:00 to 5:15; Saturday 
from 9:00 a.m. to 9:00 p.m. 





It may be objected that this group is 
too heavily weighted with company 
executives and community leaders. 
And we do hope to get an increasing 
number of rank and file members of 
the community to assume credit union 
leadership. However, I feel that we are 
fortunate to have the benefit of the 


experience and support of these out- 
standing men and women. | feel also 
that the danger present in industrial 
credit unions when company officials 
assume paternalistic control is not 
present, in anywhere near the extent 
at least, in a community credit union, 
even if the credit union directors are 
outstanding business and community 
leaders. Providing, of course, that the 
board is truly democratic, and not 
dominated by one individual. In our 
case I feel that we have a group gen- 
uinely interested in rendering a com- 
munity service, and in representing 
the interests of their constituent mem- 
bers. 

I think all of us have received from 
our association with and work for the 
credit union a greater understanding 
of the meaning and importance of 
group action for the common welfare 
Perhaps that is the most far reaching 
benefit our community has received 
from the credit union—the realization 
that democracy has an important part 
to play in our economic lives, as well 
as in our political ones. That is an im- 
portant lesson for all of us to learn, in 
preparation for the trying post-war 
days ahead of us. 





One Pie: 
$1,020 


Some time ago when the Westphalia 
Community Credit Union, Harlan, 
Iowa, had assets of $8,000 or $9,000, 
Father Duren told the treasurer that 
they would have a celebration when 
the assets reached $25,000. At the end 
of 1942, after three years and eight 
months of operation, the assets were 
slightly under $18,000. 

A few months later, however, Treas- 
urer George Weihs said to Father 
Duren, “How about that celebration 
you promised we would have when 
we obtained $25,000 in assets?” In re- 
ply to the question “How much do we 
have now?” George said “Over 
$30,000.” 

Plans were accordingly drawn for a 
celebration on Saturday night, June 5, 
which also happened to be the seven- 
teenth anniversary of Father Duren’s 
arrival at the parish. 

The weather was exceedingly bad 
that night. It had rained a good deal 
and the roads were hub-deep in many 
places. Nevertheless the school audi- 
torium was well filled with two hun- 
dred or more people present. 

Music by the school band led by 
Father Duren opened the proceedings. 
Three Sisters then sang a harmony 
medley of war songs. This was fol- 
lowed by short talks by Henry Peter- 





sen, formerly with the Credit Union 
Section, Farm Credit Administration, 
and now with Consumers Cooperative 
Association; and by H. W. Vetter, 
managing director of the Iowa Credit 
Union League. 

It was then announced (1) that sev- 
eral credit union ladies had made pies 
which they were donating to the cred- 
it union, (2) that the pies were to be 
auctioned to members of the group 
present, (3) that the money bid would 
go toward the purchase of shares for 
the individual bidder, and (4) that no 
bid smaller than 25 cents would be 
accepted. The successful bidder was 
to invite the maker of the pie to eat 
with his group. 

The auctioneer was Henry Petersen. 
Treasurer Weihs served as clerk. 

Bids were slow in starting. How- 
ever, the first pie, after an opening 
bid of “one dollar,” finally went for 
$17. 

From then on the bidding became 
brisk. One pie sold for $1,020; another 
for $1,000. The total amount of shares 
purchased through the lure of the 
pies and the pursuasiveness of the 
auctioneer was $2,800. 

Ice cream was also furnished to top 
off the pie, for those who wanted it. 

A feast of home-baking master- 
pieces thus brought to a close a most 
novel and most happy social event, 
during which the credit union had not 
only celebrated its past accumulation 
of assets, but had also pushed well 
along toward its second 30 thousand. 
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What About It? 


Loan Extensions 


Question (From California): After 
approving an extension the other day 
we began discussing how an extension 
of time and Regulation W could be 
reconciled. Granting an extension of 
time is a must; if you don’t the bor- 
rower just doesn’t make a payment 
anyhow and if you do you prevent the 
loan from becoming delinquent in the 
eyes of the Banking Department. Nat- 
urally all extensions of time are 
granted with the understanding that 
the borrower will catch up his pay- 
ments before his loan expires. Now 
suppose a borrower wants to make an 
addition to an old loan upon which 
two extensions have been granted. 
Would you consider that a consolida- 
tion could run only ten months? 


Answer: Under the terms of Reg- 
ulation W an extension of the terms 
of a loan may be granted to the bor- 
rower only after he has signed what is 
known as a “Statement of Necessity.” 
For example, if a man had borrowed 
from your credit union $120, agree- 
ing to repay $10 each month, and had 
made three payments and now owed 
you $90, and then came in and stated 
that he could not pay $10 a month any 
longer, it would be necessary for him 
to sign what is known as a “State- 
ment of Necessity” and you could then 
reduce his payments a little by giving 
him twelve months from that date in 
which to repay his balance of $90, 
which would mean that he would pay 
you $7.50 a month for the next twelve 
months. This is the only way that an 
extensian of time may be given to a 
borrower under Regulation W unless 
the loan has been deemed to become 
uncollectible because of nonpayment 
and the credit union has made a bona 
fide effort to collect, in which case any 
terms may be extended for the bal- 
ance. 

You state in your letter that “Nat- 
urally all extensions of time are 
granted with the understanding that 
the borrower will catch up his pay- 
ments before his loan expires.” This 
really does not constitute an extension 
of time as you have not in any way 
lengthened the term of repayment of 
the note. It merely means that you 
give the man the privilege of passing 
one payment. It would be better not 
to grant the extension and to simply 
carry the loan as delinquent for a few 
months. There is nothing in Regula- 
tion W which permits us to tell the 
borrower that he may pass a certain 
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payment. On the other hand, under 
extenuating circumstances I suppose 
there would be no great criticism, but 
I do believe it would be better simply 
to carry the loan as delinquent. 

As noted above, the credit union 
really has no right to authorize the 
borrower to skip a payment. Let us 
suppose that instead of skipping a 
payment the borrower is two pay- 
ments delinquent and then wants to 
make an addition to the old loan. You 
can write a new loan for him, out of 
which the old loan would be repaid, 
and the new loan can run for twelve 
months providing that the payments 
are at least equal to the payments he 
was making on the old loan. 


FEET TTT TTT TTT TTT TTT tt ttt ttt 


You are invited to submit your questions 
on any credit union problems to this depart- 
ment. You are also welcome to contribute 
your own ideas on the answers printed here. 
What's on your mind? 


SLELEELELE SELLE ALES EEEE LES 


Joint Accounts 


Question (From Colorado): Our 
credit union began in January, 1943. 
We have made excellent (we think) 
progress. To date we have loaned 
more than $2600.00. We have 120 
members who are active. We would 
appreciate very much having some 
information on joint accounts since 
this angle of credit union organization 
has received a good deal of emphasis 
here. We've asked many of these 
questions of our brethren in the local 
credit union chapter but are still in 
the dark about some of the answers. 

(1) Does having a joint account 
mean that all who sign form 202A 
(Joint Membership Agreement) are 
really members? 

(2) If so, are they expected to pay 
entry fees for all who sign or just for 
the one (joint) account? 

(3) What about the Life Insurance 
for these members? Are they all pro- 
tected so that if any one dies the in- 
surance is collected? Or is just the first 
signer insured? 

(4) Does this agreement cover the 
case of a minor or an account held in 
trust? As, for example, Rose Lee 
Cash, age 6, a minor, has a savings 
account in our credit union, but we 
had her father Carl Cash sign a Joint 
Membership Agreement with her. Is 
this the proper way to handle the ac- 
count of a minor or an account held in 
trust? Is that considered as naming the 
beneficiary? 


(5) If one party of a joint mem- 
bership is an officer in the credit union 
can the other party borrow money 
from the credit union? Can each of the 
parties to a joint account make sepa- 
rate loans? 

(6) Are all the parties of a joint 
membership entitled to one vote each? 
And if so must there be at least as 
many shares as there are signers? 

You will help us very much if you 
will give the answer to the above or 
show where we can find out more defi- 
nitely about joint accounts. 

Answer: I will endeavor to answer 
your questions in the order in which 
they appeared in your letter. I am as- 
suming that your credit union oper- 
ates under the laws of the State of 
Colorado. In other words, that it is 
not a Federal credit union. Tue FroL- 
LOWING ANSWERS DO NOT APPLY TO FED- 
ERAL CREDIT UNIONS. 

(1) No. It is not necessary that all 
participants in a joint account shall be 
members of the credit union. 

(2) Since it is not necessary for 
the participant in a joint account to 
be a member, it is not necessary for 
him to pay an entrance fee. 

(3) The first name to appear on the 
signature card in case of a joint ac- 
count should be the name of that per- 
son who is actually the member of the 
credit union. The share insurance is- 
sued by the CUNA Mutual Insurance 
Society covers only the person whose 
name appears first on the signature 
card. 

(4) An account for a minor should 
be held in trust by the parent or 
guardian and should not be a joint ac- 
count. 

(5) If both parties who participate 
in a joint account are members of the 
credit union and each has a separate 
income, then each may borrow. The 
credit union may loan only to mem- 
bers, so if the second party to a joint 
account is not a member, he can not 
borrow. Also, if the husband and wife 
are both members of the credit union 
and have a joint account, but both are 
dependent on the husband’s earnings 
for a livelihood, only the husband can 
borrow. In a case of this kind, the 
wife could borrow if she had a sepa- 
rate income. 

(6) All members of the credit 
union are entitled to one vote each, 
but since a party may be a participant 
in a joint account witheut being a 
member, such a party would not be 
entitled to a vote even though partici- 
pating in the joint account. 
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The members of the commission which made 
the following report to Governor J. Melville 
Broughton, and to the General Assembly of 
North Carolina were Shelley B. Caveness, 
chairman; William Hays Simpson, secretary: 
R. E. Kerr. George R. Uzzell. and Roy Rowe. 
Dr. Simpson, the secretary of the commis- 
sion, is a professor in the Department of 
Political Science of Duke University: the 
author of the book, The Small Loan Problem 
of the Carolinas. He is at present making o 
study of credit unions in North Carolina. 


HE legal rate of interest in 
North Carolina, as in the vast 

I majority of states, is 6 per cent 
per annum and the civil remedy en- 
joyed by the borrowers as protection 
against usurious lenders is recovery 
of twice the amount of interest paid if 
action is brought within two years. 
Other legislation extends certain priv- 
ileges to commercial banks, industrial 
banks, credit unions and pawnbrokers 
to make loans. 

As commercial banks are not inter- 
ested in making personal loans of less 
than $100, industrial banks of less than 
$50, these two reputable lending 
agencies do not meet the demands of 
the borrowers of small sums of money. 

While credit unions have been es- 
tablished in many places throughout 
the state and numerous employees en- 
joy the opportunities afforded by this 
type of credit institution, their serv- 
ices are open to only a small minority 
when the state as a whole is con- 
sidered. 

Pawnbrokers specialize in making 
small loans on pledged articles. Many 
persons, however, do not own prop- 
erty acceptable for pawning, while 
others desire to use the articles re- 
quired as pledge. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that 
thousands of borrowers applied for 
loans during the past year to small 
loan or finance companies. These 
companies, commonly called “loan 
sharks,” have operated in this state for 
several decades and carry on a thriv- 
ing business in the larger cities of 
North Carolina. They advertise reg- 
ularly in various state papers, mail 
circular letters, blotters, cards and the 
like informing employed persons that 
$5 to $50 personal loans may be ob- 
tained quickly, confidentially at rea- 
sonable charges with no security re- 
quired. 

These small loan companies are often 
guilty of misrepresentations in adver- 
tising. Their “reasonable charges” for 
loans have been reported by reliable 
employers of labor to range from an 
annual rate of 100% and up. An 
investigation made by Dr. William 
Hays Simpson which included inter- 
views with 1181 borrowers in seven 
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200 10 400 percent 


different cities of North Carolina 
shows that over 80% of these persons 
paid an annual rate of interest of be- 
tween 200 and 400 per cent for their 
loans. 

Various methods are used by lend- 
ers to evade the usury law of North 
Carolina. The brokerage plan is 
doubtless the most popular. Two 
offices are usually established, both 
often being operated by the same in- 
dividual or corporation. One office is 
set up as a broker, the second one as 
a lender. The lender may be and 
often is an out of state firm. If the 
borrower meets the credit require- 
ments, the loan is made and the 
broker collects his commission as pay- 
ments are made. These brokerage 
transactions by small loan companies 
in North Carolina are merely sub- 
terfuges to exact usurious interest. 

Some companies levy investigation 
or booking fees. These fees are 
charged on all loans, all borrowers 
paying the fees even though the appli- 
cant is a regular customer and the 
investigation is not made. These fees 
are paid in addition to the interest 
charge specified in the promissory 
note signed by the borrower. 


FEW companies in North Carolina 
have engaged in the taking and 
selling of mortgages. The mortgage is 
made out to a friend of the borrower’s, 
who in turn sells it to the loan com- 
pany for 30 or 40 per cent less than 
its face value, which sum the borrower 
receives. The borrower then is re- 
quired to retire the face value of the 
mortgage, in weekly payments. 

While small loan companies face 
difficulties in making collections on 
outstanding loans, they have devel- 
oped effective methods of acquiring 
payments. Whenever a borrower does 
not pay an installment on his loan, the 
company will either write or tele- 
phone the borrower that the payment 
is past due. Fees of 20 or 25 per cent 
are often charged for late payments. 
Should the first notice not result in 
payment, an employee of the loan 
company visits the borrower, usually 
at his place of employment. Here the 
collector embarrasses the borrower, 
and collection is facilitated. Loan 
companies often telephone the bor- 


rowers at their places of employment 
or send telegrams or special delivery 
letters which necessarily must be de- 
livered by the “boss.” 

In spite of the requirement in the 
revenue bill that the lender must give 
the borrower a written statement 
showing the amount of the loan, the 
interest rate as well as the maturity 
date, it is often not done, few borrow- 
ers if any, know that when the lender 
fails to comply with these require- 
ments, the loan is  noncollectable. 
Receipts when given are often un- 
signed, undated or otherwise incom- 
plete. 

The revenue law imposes a $750 
state license fee upon loan agencies 
and permits a county or municipal tax 
not in excess of $100. There are a 
number of establishments extending 
small loans in North Carolina which 
have not paid the fees as provided by 
law. 

Because of the excessive interest 
rates charged the borrowers of small 
sums of money in North Carolina, and 
because of other irregularities prac- 
ticed by the small loan or finance 
companies of this state, regulatory 
legislation is essential. 

Other states have endeavored to 
control the loan shark evil by the 
passage of legislation similar to the 
Uniform Small Loan Law. The Com- 
mission has on file records, reports 
and statistics of conditions existing in 
approximately twenty-eight 
that are now regulated. 

In addition to the evils of the small 
loan practices the Committee rec- 
ognizes the existence of usurious prac- 
tices by a number of merchants in the 
sale of merchandise to the public. 
Numerous complaints were brought to 
the attention of the Commission of the 
nefarious usurious practices of certain 
clothing merchants, jewelers, furni- 
ture dealers, general merchants, and 
others. The Commission recommends 
that careful consideration should be 
given these problems. 

Because of rapidly changing eco- 
nomic conditions and the scope of the 
subject, the Commission recommends 
that further careful study be given to 
the end that appropriate legislation 
may be passed. 


states 
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American credit unions reach out 


HANDS 


across the sea 


HE rapid development of credit 
unions to be expected after the 
war will not be limited to this 
continent. Nor will the development 
elsewhere fail to benefit by the expe- 
rience of American credit unions. 
Proof of this in the cor- 
respondence carried during the past 
war-busy year to and from Raiffeisen 
House by trains, planes, and ships 
over lanes reaching all hemispheres. 
Requests for information and litera- 
ture have been received from Alaska, 
Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, the Canal 
Zone, Chile, Cuba, England, Jamaica, 
Mexico, New Zealand, Peru, Salvador, 
South Africa, and Venezuela. In sev- 
eral cases extended correspondence 
has resulted, indicating a growing in- 
terest in credit union organization, 
with an appreciation of the help that 
our credit unions can render by mak- 
ing their experience available. 
Correspondence with N. Barou, Ph. 
D. (Econ.), in England, has resulted in 
the publication of several extended 
credit union articles in English peri- 
odicals based on the record of Amer- 
ican credit unions. Dr. Barou writes, 
“May I congratulate you on the un- 
believable rate of progress which your 
Movement is making in the United 
States.” 


is seen 


From Jamaica 

From Jamaica Ed. N. Burke writes, 
“I am happy to report that from 1940 
to 1942 our (Welfare) Department did 
foundation work and this year it 
launched an all-out co-op campaign, 
with Credit Unions as one of the ob- 
jectives. (I prefer the Antigonish set 
up where the credit union is the first 
co-op. milestone.) At the end of 1942, 
we had 60 or more study clubs, many 
savings unions (credit unions without 
loan services—really, cradles for credit 
unions), 20 or more buying clubs, and 
four credit unions registered under 
our ‘Industrial and Provident Societies 
Law.’ 

“The first thing I told my Directors 
when I returned here (from a visit to 
this country in 1939) was what you 
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(Mr. Bergengren) told me—get a 
credit union law passed’. Our leaders 
thought it was not necessary until a 
few credit unions were established. 
After 342 years, they are now making 
efforts to get the law.” 

At Mr. Burke’s request, Cuna is 
helping a group of young Jamaicans, 
who are working on Wisconsin farms, 
to form credit union study groups. A 
letter from this group says, “Our boss 
got plenty of nice clothes and shoes for 
us. Only thing is we have to get 
tickets for shoes—one pair for 4 
months. They are very crazy over 
our St. Elizabeth hats. We don’t be- 
lieve that the boys of the other farms 
are to the top of treatment like us. 
We close with love to all and good 
prosperity to the Savings Union, 
Goodnight...” 

Also from Jamaica, writes P. E. 
Carey, Secretary, “The Kingston 
Teachers’ Credit Union Ltd., has di- 
rected me to thank you for the invalu- 
able help you have rendered it by the 
gift of literature dealing with credit 
union, etc., and to express the wish 
that continued success may attend 
your work. 

“Our credit union continues to 
grow ...I am happy to state that at 
the moment of writing our member- 
ship stands very near to one hundred, 
and our credit is over 250 pounds.” 

Some of the most gratifying cor- 
respondence Cuna has received is that 
from John Peter Sullivan, S. J. The 
great work Father Sullivan is doing 
for credit unions in Jamaica received 
a preliminary report in the article 
“Study Club in Jamaica,” in the June 
1942 Brivce. An account of the 
present development of his work is 
planned for an early issue of THE 
BRIDGE. 

On July 18 Father Sullivan wrote, 
“Thanks for your kindly letter of the 
sixteenth of June and for the enclosed 
copy of the Prince Edward Island 
credit union law. Well, firstly, in a 
sense, WE HAVE ARRIVED at last: 
the first draft of our Jamaican C. U. 
law was completed a week ago today. 





One of our very best local lawyers did 


the job. He worked a good deal on 
the Alberta, Nova Scotia and P. E. I. 
models. At present the draft is circu- 
lating among our leaders for animad- 
versions and suggestions. After that, it 
will be presented to the legislature . . . 

Secondly, last week-end our third 
annual C. U. convention. It surpassed 
all our anticipations. Last year about 
six or seven groups only were repre- 
sented. This year about ninety, the 
latter including five registered C. U.’s 
and the remainder C. U. study clubs 
on the way to registration . . . Inci- 
dentally the children in their “Credit 
Unionette” reports, delivered at the 
microphone by the elementary school 
kids themselves, positively stole the 
show at the convention .. . I started 
the credit unionette idea about six 
months ago and did the initial experi- 
mentation in our Catholic elementary 
schools. The nuns, mostly American 
Franciscans from Allegany (near 
Buffalo), New York, gave me enthu- 
siastic support.” 


From New Zealand 

The following quotations are high- 
lights of some very interesting and 
very eventful correspondence had 
with New Zealand “Friendly Society” 
groups during the year. 

On February 24, L. J. Retallick, dis- 
trict secretary of the Ancient Order 
of Foresters Friendly Society, Wel- 
lington District, wrote, “We are in- 
debted to you for letter of November 
5th and for your great courtesy and 
help to our Society. 

“At our recent Triennial Meeting, 
held at Wanganui in February, it was 
decided to form a credit union. This is 
probably the first of its kind—cer- 
tainly it is the first to be run in con- 
junction with a friendly society. 

“Mr. Stewart, of the Manchester 
Unity Odd Fellows, and I have asso- 
ciated ourselves in this project, and 
it is probable that his Society will act 
likewise at their annual meeting being 
held this Eastertide. We have taken 
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out a set of rules, adapted to New 
Zealand requirements, from your by- 
laws, and these are being considered 
at a special meeting on March 19th. 
After that we propose to register the 
new society under the Friendly So- 
cieties Act, 1909, of this country. On 
May 16th, 1911, an Order-in-Council 
was made by the Government here 
under which “specially authorized so- 
cieties” may be established by friendly 
societies under the Act so that invest- 
ment services can be operated by our 
societies, and from enquiries made of 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies we 
are assured that the formation and 
operation of a credit union can be 
carried out. Therefore, we do not re- 
quire special legislation to meet the 
case, neither should there be any op- 
position, such as you people met with.” 

On June 24, Mr. Ratallick wrote, 
“We have had the usual heavy amount 
of preliminary work in forming our 
union, and as you know most of the 
things to be done are quite new to us, 
but we appear to be adapting our- 
selves to the task well . . . The regis- 
tration by the Government depart- 
ment concerned will shortly be ef- 
fected ... 

“We have heard during the past few 
days that two other friendly societies 
contemplate forming credit unions, 
one society having the item on its 
agenda for their annual conference. 
They have asked for information from 
our Union and, of course, we gladly 
pass on what information and expe- 
rience (limited so far as yet) to help 
them, our brothers . . .” 

On February 27, three days after 
the first letter from Mr. Ratallick 
quoted above, Mr. Victor E. Brad- 
stock, Grand Secretary of the Grand 
United Order of Odd Fellows, New 
Zealand, wrote, “I recently saw a copy 
of your pamphlet ‘Three Questions 
about Credit Unions’ and after perusal 
feel sure that in your movement we 
have something which will make for 
greater appeal to our members. Ac- 
cordingly, in response to the invitation 
extended on page 4 of your pamphlet 
I hereby apply for further information 
on the subject. 

“Being so far away from you we 
cannot take advantage of your offer of 
the services of an organizer and leave 
it to you to enlighten me to the utmost 
of your ability. 


Likes Doughboys 

“This is of course a formal business 
letter from one organization to an- 
other, but I cannot let the opportunity 
slip to say how much the people of 
New Zealand are appreciating the op- 
portunity to contact their American 
friends in our united front. 

“I can speak from personal expe- 
rience and also from the experience 
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of the. members of our Order and we 
have nothing but the sincerest ad- 
miration and respect for those of your 
boys with whom we have shared many 
happy hours. 

“New Zealand hospitality is world 
known and your boys have received 
their fair share of it and I can honestly 
say I have not heard of one case of 
abuse or misuse of the many homes 
thrown open to your boys. In the 
many who have passed this way, I feel 
this behavior is remarkable and trust 
you will appreciate our feelings in the 
matter.” 

On May 11, Mr. J. L. Stewart, secre- 
tary of the Manchester Unity Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows (New 
Zealand) Friendly Society, wrote, 
“You will be pleased to hear that, 
having overcome a considerable num- 
ber of difficulties, on the 3rd instant 
we secured registration under the 
Friendly Societies’ Act of the Man- 
chester Unity Credit Union, and it is 
expected that a Foresters Credit 
Union will also soon secure registra- 
tion. 

“I am now going to impose still fur- 
ther on your generosity by asking you 
for information as to how we may 
keep ourselves informed as to the 
progress of the movement in the 
United States .. . My Society which 
has inaugurated the Manchester Unity 
Credit Union has a membership of 
approximately 25,000, and we there- 
fore expect to have numerous local 
groups under our general control as 
time goes on...” 

Cuna has, of course, placed Mr. 
Stewart on its mailing list, and will 
continue, during the war and after, to 
join hands across land and sea with 
credit union people throughout the 
world. 

Of special historical interest is this 
comment by Mr. Stewart in one of his 
letters: “The Credit Union idea is 
not new to New Zealand. We have 
organizations of several kinds within 
the country which are somewhat 
similar. Curiously enough one of 
them, known as the Sydenham Money 
Club was established as long ago as 
1882, and is today in a flourishing con- 
dition.” 


PFC Webster 


B. L. Webster, formerly managing 
director of the North Carolina Credit 
Union League, now a PFC in the 
Army, is doing personnel classification 
work at the Headquarters Company, 
San Diego, California. Mrs. Webster, 
who is filling her husband’s League 
position in his absence, writes that Mr. 
Webster is keeping in touch with cred- 
it union news through the League 
News, Tue Brince, and letters, all of 
which he enjoys very much. 





Helen Potter buys the 100,000th war bond 
sold by the Humble Employees Houston Fed 
eral Credit Union on June 14 from Joe Day. 


credit union bookkeeper-cashier. In addition 
to its direct bond sales, the credit union issues 
bonds sold under the company’s payroll de- 
duction plan and its annuity and thrift plan. 


Soldier News 

A special bulletin, “The Benham- 
ite,” is prepared for and sent to fellow 
townsmen in the armed forces by the 
Benham Credit Union, Benham, Ken- 
tucky. It contains news about the go- 
ings and comings of the fellows and 
about the town, as well as a bit of in- 
spirational material. 

The credit union also distributes 
mimeographed lists of the names and 
addresses of those in the service, and 
thus helps increase the number of let- 
ters soldiers and sailors and 
servicemen receive. 


other 


In Canal Zone 


The Canal Zone Credit Union now 
holds $25),000 in war bonds, $100,000 
of which were purchased this year. 

Captain George Herman, first vice- 
president of the credit union and 
member of the credit committee for 
many years, has just been promoted to 
the position of Assistant Chief of Po- 
lice of the Canal Zone. 


Overseas Christmas Mail 

Christmas packages may still be 
mailed to American soldiers overseas 
without a request from the soldier 
until October 15, the War Department 
has announced. 

The packages must be no more than 
five pounds in weight, fifteen inches 
in length, and thirty-six inches in 
length and girth combined. They 
should be marked “Christmas Gift 
Parcel.” Only one such package will 
be accepted for mailing by or on be- 
half of the same person or concern to 
or for the same addressee during any 
one week, 
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THE Crepit ComMITTEE 


the heart of the credit union 


T has often been said that the 
| credit committee is the heart of 

the credit union. Some may feel 
that this is putting it too strongly, 
others may feel that this is putting it 
mildly. The heart in the human body 
keeps the blood flowing, thus sustain- 
ing life. Likewise the credit commit- 
tee keeps the funds of the credit union 
flowing. Flowing to the members who 
need loans. Loans which are going 
to help them to help themselves. And 
by so doing one of the most important, 
if not the most important purpose of 
the credit union, is fulfilled. 

You can readily see that if this im- 
portant committee is to.operate so that 
it causes the credit union to grow and 
to expand the extent of its program 
of service more extensively and also 
more intensively within the limits of 
the membership field of the credit 
union, it should have on it persons 
who are well qualified. 

This may cause some to feel that it 
is difficult to find such qualified and 
capable persons. This is not so; 
within every group served by a credit 
union there are many who can serve, 
and serve well. It is a matter of ap- 
proaching them and interesting them 
in the work of the credit union and the 
credit committee. 

Just what qualifications should a 
credit committee member possess? 
Like the director it is essential that he 
be honest and conscientious. Also 
unselfish, broad-minded, fair and rea- 
sonably aggressive. Not only should 
he like people and be interested in 
their welfare and happiness, but he 
should have faith in people, faith in 
their honesty and faith in their desire 
to help themselves. He should not be 
easily discouraged. He should have 
patience and tolerance. Realize that 
everybody is human, and that it is 
human to err. He should realize that 
we all do not have equal managerial 
ability, family responsibilities, resist- 
ance to advertising and sales pres- 
sures. He should not feel that it is a 
sin to borrow. Or that only the un- 
lucky or stupid have to borrow. 

He should not look down upon the 
borrower, but by the same token he 
should not adopt a paternalistic atti- 
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by J. Orrin Shipe 


tude toward borrowing members. By 
intelligent fair questions and methods 
he should try to gain the confidence 
of the member. He should he a per- 
son who respects the fact that a mem- 
ber’s transactions with the credit 
union are to be regarded with the 
strictest confidence, for when this is 
violated, not only is a serious wrong 
done the member but practically ir- 
reparable damage is done to the credit 
union. He should not be an executive 
of the firm, nor the priest nor minister 
if it is a parish credit union. 

It has been clearly shown time and 
time again that employees are ex- 
tremely reluctant to divulge their 
financial troubles to their superiors on 
the credit committee. The executive 
may or may not be the type of indi- 
vidual who could give good advice. 
Yet the employee feels that because 
his position, income, etc., are different, 
it is impossible for the higher-up to 
understand completely his problem 
and be able to offer practical, worth- 
while advice. The employee also feels 
that if his boss knows of his financial 
difficulties he might feel that he is not 
a competent individual and thus he 
would lose out on a possible future 
raise or promotion. 

To condense all this—the credit 
committee members should be an in- 
dividual who has common everyday 
horse sense, not a stingy individual 
who still has the first nickel he earned. 
He should be a borrower or have had 
recently the occasion to borrow. If 
there are women in the credit union 
they should be represented on the 
credit committee. This is desirable as 
women are more likely to freely dis- 
cuss their problems with one of their 
own sex. Likewise a woman member 
of the committee will have a better 
understanding of women’s credit 
needs and thus the credit union will 
be better able to serve the female por- 
tion of its membership. 

The credit committee should elect 
a chairman and a secretary. The sec- 
retary should keep a record of all 
meetings on forms obtainable from 
either the state league or CUNA Sup- 
ply Cooperative. A regular day and 
time should be set for meetings. How- 


ever, if an emergency loan is needed 
by a member the committee should 
not wait until the regular meeting but 
should assemble as quickly as possible 
and pass on the application. This is 
one kind of the extraordinary type of 
service a credit union can render its 
members when it is needed. It is the 
extraordinary or unusual that makes 
our credit unions different from other 
financial organizations. We must 
realize this and guard against formu- 
lating any hard and fast rules which 
will nullify these advantages. 


At the present time we are at war. 
One of the steps taken by our govern- 
ment to prevent irflation, reduce con- 
sumer demand for consumer durable 
goods, and to build a reservoir of fu- 
ture purchasing power to aid in re- 
construction and back to normaley 
when peace reigns again, was the 
issuing of an executive order restrict- 
ing the term and amounts of consumer 
loans. This regulation known as Reg- 
ulation W is no doubt quite familiar 
to all of you. 


Let me say, however, that although 
Regulation W is restrictive insofar as 
the limits granted us in our credit 
union laws; we have found that credit 
unions and credit committees specifi- 
cally have established rules and regu- 
lations which are far more restrictive 
than Regulation W. I suggest that 
each one think this matter over very 
seriously, and further, that he review 
the rules and regulations now existing 
in his own credit union and that he 
take steps immediately to free his 
credit union from arbitrary use of 
such hampering shackles as the ones 
listed below, so that his credit union 
can again serve its members as its 
organizers desired. The following are 
only a few of the narrow-view restric- 
tions often found. 


A member can’t get another loan 
until he has completely repaid his first 
loan. 


A co-maker is required for each 59 
dollar unit—for example, 3 co-makers 
for a $150 loan. 


A member has to deposit a fixed 
amount on his shares whenever he 
makes a loan repayment. 
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A member can’t have more than one 
loan at a time. 

Chattel mortgages are not accepted 
as security. 

A member can’t get another loan 
until 30 days after his present loan 
has been repaid. 
| “a HERE is still 

much need for 
credit union credit 
which Regulation W 
was never designed to 
circumvent. There are 
many loans for doctor 
care and other emergency needs which 
contribute to the effectiveness of war 
workers and are therefore genuinely 
desirable in war time. On the other 
hand the credit committee can also 
help the war effort by encouraging 
those who apply for loans to plan 
thrift programs and to eliminate in- 
flationary expenditures from their 
budgets. 


With the importance of the service 
rendered by the credit committee thus 
in mind, let us consider the functions 
of the committee and its relation to 
the board of directors and the other 
committees. This should help make 
the work of the committee easier and 
more effective. 


When a member needs a loan he is 
required to fill out a loan application, 
which among other things states the 
amount and term of the loan, its pur- 
pose and security, if any. The stand- 
ard application for this purpose is, if 
properly filled out, usually adequate. 
Too many credit unions have fallen 
into the ways of old line lenders and 
drafted long complicated application 
blanks which delve literally to the 
very depths of a man’s personal life 
and history. This is a needless impo- 
sition on the member and will sooner 
or later tend to drive him to the high- 
rate money lenders. 


The credit committee is permitted 
to utilize whatever legitimate means 
and methods it needs in order to prop- 
erly investigate a member’s applica- 
tion. In the average credit union the 
knowledge the individual credit com- 
mittee member or other officer of the 
credit union has of an applicant will 
usually suffice. The treasurer often- 
times is a satisfactory source. The 
member’s past record with the credit 
union should be considered. Too often 
the contrary is true. This is however 
not so with commercial lenders. 

The law states that a loan can only 
be granted for a provident or produc- 
tive purpose. This should be broadly 
interpreted—or in other words—any 
loan which will help a member to help 
himself is well within the require- 
ments of this phrase. There is little if 
any danger in going too far with this. 
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There is however a very big danger 
in the other direction. We must be 
extremely careful that we don’t try 
to live our members’ lives for them, 
just because they apply for a loan. I 
once heard a credit union officer de- 
scribe a case in his credit union which 
I believe illustrates this point clearly. 
A member applied for fifty dollars in 
order to take a vacation trip. The 
credit union officer said it would be 
much wiser for this person to cut him- 
self a fish-pole and spend his vacation 
on the banks of a creek which passed 
near the town. He overlooked en- 
tirely the fact that this person met the 
three requirements for credit union 
credit—satisfactory purpose, honesty 
and repayment ability. We must be 
tolerant and understanding. We must 
realize that our views and pattern of 
life are not satisfactory to everybody 
and therefore never try to force them 
upon someone over whom we have a 
temporary advantage. 





We have no doubt heard mentioned 
at credit union gatherings—the 
chronic borrower. This has always 
made my blood boil. I have always 
felt that 99 44/100 per cent of the peo- 
ple thus classified were unjustly so. 
The term chronic or habitual bor- 
rower implies a person who borrows 
for reasons which are not helping him 
to help himself. I seriously question 
this. I believe that in many instances 
the credit union has a_ so-called 
chronic borrower because the credit 
committee didn’t properly handle the 
member’s application when it was first 
presented. The member perhaps ap- 
plied for a much smaller loan than he 
needed. He did this because he did 
not feel that the credit committee 
would grant him the full amount he 
needed. Circumstances then have a 
way of developing which force the 
member to frequently return to the 
credit union for the purpose of having 
his loan increased. 

The credit committee by tact, and 
understanding should try to quickly 
gain a member’s confidence, then it 
will be able to suggest a loan to him 
which will consolidate all his out- 
standing debts. 

Again, I believe that persons are 
classified as chronic borrowers just 
because it is necessary for them to 


have many loans over a rather long 
period. It is often good business to 
borrow and thereby pay cash. Fre- 
quently while a member is raising his 
family it is necessary to have constant 
loans because during this period a 
man’s expenses are usually at their 
highest point. Also the member’s in- 
come is slowly increasing and his max- 
imum income has not been reached. 

Yes, I know it is the aim of the 
credit union to get its members out 
of debt. This, however, cannot be done 
over night. Fate and fortune con- 
stantly play many pranks which over- 
turn one’s financial apple cart. 


FTENTIMES | have heard the re- 
mark—“He joined in order to 
borrow.” Well, that is regrettable, but 
I find it hard to see anything wrong in 
tt. Perhaps if we examined our opera- 
tions we would find that our educa- 
tional committee was not on the job 
and that the potential members of the 
credit union were not informed as to 
the advantages of belonging to the 
credit union, before it became neces- 
sary for them to borrow. We have an 
excellent opportunity to sell these 
persons the credit union—when they 
join in order to borrow—if we appre- 
ciate their position and act according- 
ly. Absolutely in no case should they 
be accused of joining solely for the 
purpose of borrowing. Remember the 
old saying—“You can catch more flies 
with honey than vinegar.” We are not 
trying to catch anybody in our credit 
unions—but it is necessary and desir- 
able to get close enough to them so 
that they will participate in the serv- 
ices of the credit union and will begin 
to acquire an understanding of its 
purpose, workings and philosophy. 
This definitely cannot be done at long 
distance. 

A credit union is geared to render a 
kind of service which no other organ- 
ization is equipped to do. Frequently, 
however, in our desire to travel the 
easy road we pass rules which restrict 
the broadness of the credit union’s 
service. Most credit union laws per- 
mit loans to minors, members of im- 
mediate family and organizations of 
such persons. Minors are legally re- 
sponsible for debts which are con- 
tracted for the purpose of providing 
them with the necessities of life. 

It is even good business: to lend to 
them for other items and purposes. If 
necessary an adult signature as co- 
maker should be obtained. We can in 
our credit unions do a great deal in 
regard to teaching minors helpful 
financial habits—if only we will. This 
is the kind of instruction in which our 
formal educational institutions are 
rather weak. 


I can see no reason why we 
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shouldn't intelligently serve members 
of the immediate family. It is done; 
it can be done successfully. In most 
instances it greatly aids the person 
who is directly a member of the credit 
union 

Loans to organizations of the mem- 
bers should be granted if the organiza- 
tion is bona fide and meets the credit 
union requirements. It is the purpose 
of the credit union to aid the members 
and improve their standard of living. 
Oftentimes these organizations can aid 
in doing this if they have access to 
credit union credit. 

The amount a credit union can loan 
is usually fixed by law. However many 
credit unions have limits which are 
much less than the law allows. This is 
unfortunate. The members of a credit 
union elect the credit committee and 
authorize them to pass on applications 
for credit. If a member has a need for 
a loan—which may be as large as the 
law allows—if he meets the require- 
ments insofar as purpose, honesty and 
repayment ability are concerned, he 
should be able to get it speedily and 
easily from his credit union and 
should not be forced to get it else- 
where at a higher rate. | 

It is the duty and responsibility of 
the credit committee to pass on loan 
applications and determine the ade- 
quacy of the security when it is nec- 
essary. They should not shirk this. If 
they do they keep from the members 
beneficial credit union service. They 
also cause harm to the organization as 
a whole. This is not to be taken lightly. 
The credit union is valuable and im- 
portant to us all. It gives you and me 
a chance to do things for ourselves 
which no other agency does. It gives 
us a chance to live fuller and happier 
lives. It gives us a chance to acquire 
a thrift account; outside of credit 
unions it has been estimated that 80 
per cent of the people are not able to 
accumulate savings. It gives us a 
chance to obtain necessary credit at a 
reasonable rate of interest; again out- 
side of credit unions 85 per cent of the 
people cannot obtain credit at normal 
rates of interest. 

Officers and committee members of 
a credit union have a sacred trust 
when they are given the opportunity 
to manage a credit union. They must 
not fail the members. They must not 
cause them to lose faith and confidence 
in their organization or what is more 
important faith and confidence in the 
power and ability of people to work 
together and to do necessary and 
helpful things for themselves, better 
than other agencies. 

Some credit unions have rigid rules 
regarding security for a loan. This is 
unfortunate also. Most credit union 
by-laws say the credit committee shall 
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determine the security, if any. This 
means that credit unions can gener- 
ally accept chattel mortgages on cars, 
trucks, furniture, cattle, etc., credit 
union shares, stocks and bonds, jew- 
elry or other valuables, cash sur- 
render value of a life insurance policy, 
wage assignment, co-makers, etc., etc. 
Let me emphasize the law is flexible. 
It is this flexibility which gives us an 
excellent opportunity to render extra- 
ordinary and unusual services to our 
members. 

In isolated instances the credit com- 
mittee is also given the task of han- 
dling delinquencies. This is an unde- 
sirable practice and never works well. 
Delinquencies should be handled by 
the board of directors, the treasurer 
or a delinquency committee. 

So strongly do I feel regarding the 
value of borrowers’ protection insur- 
ance available from CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society—that if my credit 
union did not provide it—I wouldn't 
borrow from it. Neither would I serve 
on the credit committee of a credit 
union which didn’t have this policy. 

Sometimes it is said that the credit 
union has reached the saturation 
point, that all the members’ loan needs 
are taken care of. The leaders of the 
movement have intimate contact with 
thousands of credit unions and they 
unanimously agree that no credit 
union is serving completely all of its 
members’ credit needs. To reach this 
desired goal we must develop a good 
educational program and follow good 
credit union policies and operating 
practices. These must go together— 
all the educational effort in the world 
won't help much if a credit committee 
handles borrowers brusquely, care- 
lessly, or yes, rudely. 


O we in our credit unions en- 
courage unnecessary borrowing? 
Do we make it too easy to borrow? 
Perhaps you have wondered about 
this—no doubt you have at one time 
or another heard some cynic voice 
these thoughts. I feel that these ques- 
tions can perhaps be best answered 
by more questions. Should the credit 
union make it hard and difficult for 
you and me to borrow from our own 
organization? Is there any sense in our 
organization’s encouraging us to bor- 
row unnecessarily when we are the 
owners as well as the customers? Does 
not the average individual tend to put 
off borrowing until he gets into a jam? 
Is there any reason why the credit 
union member who does not have 
other access to credit except at much 
higher cost should not be able to bor- 
row as easily as the more fortunate in- 
dividual? 
No, unnecessary borrowing is defi- 
nitely not encouraged and I believe 


you will agree from what has been 
said that there are too many unneces- 
sary restrictions fixed by the credit 
union itself on borrowing rather than 
too little. It is unfortunately true that 
in the past credit committees have 
generally been too conservative rather 
than too lenient. Listen to the remarks 
of officers of credit unions who proud- 
ly state their credit union has loaned 
a huge sum and has yet to charge off 
a bad loan. And that means only this— 
that that credit unien is turning down 
border line cases, is not taking the 
chances a credit union should; chances 
which in a vast majority of cases turn 
out successfully. All for what?—just 
to protect and build a useless reserve. 
A reserve which is created to take 
care of bad loans. A good credit union 
is one which occasionally charges off 
a bad loan. It is serving its members. 
Serving them as only a credit union 
can. 

Again we are at war. Don’t refuse 
loans to your members who are poten- 
tial draftees. They are placing their 
all on the block. Can’t we chance a 
few of our dollars? Fighting for your 
life and my life won’t make them dis- 
honest. 

Yes, the credit committee is the 
heart of the credit union—if it keeps 
credit union funds flowing, as it 
should, in loans for provident and pro- 
ductive purposes. 





TIPS ON POSTERS 


(1) Pick a good spot and stick 
to it. People will get accustomed 
to looking in this place for new 
posters. 

(2) Put the poster where it 
won't be soiled. 

(3) Above eye level is where 
posters are seen best. 

(4) Expected locations are 
best. Unusual positions attract 
attention to placing, not to the 
poster. 

(5) Motion is a decided asset. 
Posters on doors that are fre- 
quently opened and closed, de- 
livery trucks, giant cranes and 
other machinery, are endowed 
with life that still posters do not 
have. 

(6) Use enough posters. Post- 
ers rationed less than one for 
each 100 workmen on a shift are 
too thinly spread to be wholly 
effective. 

(7) Put them up securely; 
gummed tape will usually do for 
inside locations, but outside you 
may have to use all-over pasting 
or glass covers. 


—Business Week. 
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IDEA EXCHANGE 










Hoe , 


WITH THE HELP 


OF HIS 


CREDIT 
UNION 





DO YOU NEED MONEY? 


a ale 
1) You may borrow money from the INLAND 
CREDIT UNION for usetul purposes 
ry 


(2) You may use the convemence of the INL AND 
CREDIT UNION to save money 

(3) Jon the INLAND CREDIT UNION today 
Our office is located across from the employees 


entrance on Abbey Avenue 


DON’T FORGET YOUR INCOME 
TAX PAYMENT 
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TROPICAL TELCO FEDERAL CREDIT UNICN 
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KAT YU 
WORRYING 
ABOUT 


IS THE AXSWER - 


2wd INSTALLMENT OF YOUR INCOME TAX 
DUE ON JUNE 151% CAN BE FINANCED THROUGH 


YOUR CREDIT UNION 


Two Successful Circulars 


EGULAR monthly circulars such 

as the above halted a $5,000 to 
$12,000 monthly decrease in the loan 
balance of the Tropical Telco Federal 
Credit Union, Miami, Florida, writes 
F. H. Reis, treasurer of the credit 
union. Since the beginning of the pub- 
lication the loan balance has remained 
constant. 

The circulars are prepared by the 
four-member Educational Committee 
and distributed by 36 Contact Com- 
mittee members located in the various 
departments throughout the telephone 
company territory. Total distribution 
is 1,000 monthly. All employees— 
member and non-member—receive 
copies. 

The monthly cost is $10, but this is 
paid for by advertisements printed in 
the circular. 

Particularly to be noted in this cir- 
cular are the many purposes listed for 
which credit union loans can still be 
made in full cooperation with the war 
program. This can not be stressed too 
often or two forcefully in these times 


when many credit union people for- 
get that loans adapted to current con- 
ditions and needs are still essential to 
the country’s welfare. 


HE results were very satisfactory. 

We secured $3,000 in new loans 
from employees who had never heard 
of the Inland Employees Credit Union, 
Inc., heretofore,” Velma Smiley, cash- 
ier of the credit union, reports in re- 
gard to the circular on the left. 

“Two thousand of these circulars 
were handed to the Inland Employees 
at the close of two shifts. We have 
3,000 more to distribute this month. 

“The cost was small since the paper 
was donated and we did our own 
printing.” 





SEND YOURS IN—Directors and 
committees are invited to send sam- 
ples of their work to the Idea Ex- 
change Editor, THE BRIDGE, Madi- 
son, Wisc. Send along a note telling 
how material was distributed, the 
number, the cost, and the results. 
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Tips 





Lionel Perkins, secretary-registrar of Rochdale 
Institute, where he also teaches the class in 
public speaking, offers the following tips to 
the growing number of credit union speakers. 





“ OW long did it take you to pre- 

pare that speech?” William 
Jennings Bryan once was asked after 
a particularly stimulating meeting. 
Bryan’s reply was “40 years.” It was 
probably true, too. Every talk must 
represent material which has been as- 
similated over a period of time in 
addition to the specific preparation to 
meet a particular occasion or audi- 
ence. 

In discussing tips for speakers, the 
subject might easily become long and 
complicated as the considerable and 
weighty number of books on this sub- 
ject in libraries will attest. We shall 


attempt to be brief—and perhaps, 
concise. 
Every talk must be _ organized, 


whether or not it is memorized, read 
or extemporized. There must be an 
outline, if only on a slip of paper or 
in the hazy recesses of your mind 
Even the extemporaneous speech, 
contrary to general opinion, is organ- 
ized, and represents preparation, con- 
scious or otherwise, which may have 
many years’ background. 

The fundamental aim of all public 
speaking is to achieve audience re- 
sponse. The speaker must gauge the 
audience’s interest, he must be infor- 
mative, stimulating and convincing. 

The Credit Union Movement offers 
a particularly fine springboard for the 
novice to become a good speaker. Hu- 
man wants become the drives of hu- 
man action and this is especially so 
in the economic field where credit 
unions and cooperatives are achieving 
an astonishing development. 

Having decided that your subject 
will be Credit Unions, arrange the 
speech outline into several easily-rec- 
ognized main heads. Say nothing 
which will produce a “no” response 
from the audience. Strive for their 
acceptance of you and your subject; 
then find a telling argument for credit 
unions which will meet the immediate 
situation. For this purpose study 
closely the literature on the subject 
and use illustrations adaptable and 
receptive to your particular audience. 
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for Speakers 


Be careful, even to small details such 
as the proper and most effective word 
to use. Cooperators have long used 
such words as “dividends,” “refund,” 
“rebate,” and “savings return” to 
meet varying situations, but to imply, 
however, the same thing. Joseph Con- 
rad once said, “He who wants to 
persuade should put his trust not in 
the right argument but in the right 
word.” 

If the direction of your speech is 
clear the audience will follow it and 
will not become restless. Keep the 
speech marching toward a goal. Do 
not hesitate to use pictorial and vivid 
language. Most listeners think in 
images. 

A summary is usually desirable. It 
should motivate a response for specific 
action if your talk is directed toward 
the organization of a new credit union. 

This little article is incomplete in 
that it does not cover many specifics 
such as gestures, breathing exercises, 
and that little difficulty of just where 
to place your hands while making a 
talk. To this we can only hope that 
the speaker may forget these physical 
aspects which in many instances have 
produced an evident nervousness. He 
should, however, remember that his 
right to speak before an audience 
must be earned. He must speak from 
information which has become a part 
of his own experience. He must con- 
stantly increase that reservoir, and 
he will then have the confidence that 
will win him a sympathetic response 
from his audience. His speech will 
have been many years in the making 
and the finer because of that fact. 


Twilight Picnic 

Two thousand members of the 
Aurora (Illinois) Credit Union Chap- 
ter met on August 19 for a twilight 
picnic meeting. 

After the members had eaten their 
picnic suppers, they participated in 
two brief discussion periods. The first, 
on “Effective Methods of Increasing 
Membership and Stimulating Loans,” 
was led by John L. Kelly, assistant 
managing director of the Illinois 
Credit Union League. George J. Tin- 
nes, League field representative, led 


the discussion on “Recognition of 
Post-War Activities for Credit 
Unions.” 


A fine program of amateur vaude- 
ville acts rounded off the evening. 
Several credit union banks were 
awarded to the holders of lucky num- 
bers given out when the members 
registered their presence at the nicnic. 

O. F. Powell was Program Chair- 
man. Chairmen of the sub-commit- 
tees assisting him were: W. Wilken- 
ing (Building and Ground), C. Mil- 
ler (Entertainment), W. C. Boutwell 
(Publicity), G. Wilde (Finance), E. 
Ladenburger (Reception Commit- 
tees). 


16 Million 


Federal credit unions in Hawaii 
have been responsible for the sale of 
more than 16 million dollars in war 
bonds since the beginning of the war 
bond program, William E. Allen, 
credit union examiner for the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation re- 
ported recently to Fred H. Kanne, 
chairman of the Hawaiian War Fi- 
nance Committee. This total consists 
of more than 200,000 bonds amounting 
to more than 12 million dollars sold to 
individuals and 4 million dollars worth 
of Series “F” and “G” bonds bought 
by the credit unions for their own ac- 
counts. 

Of the 80 credit unions in Hawaii, 
out of 93, which sell bonds, 41 of them 
have sold bonds the cash value of 
which exceed their total assets, Mr. 
Allen reported. 


New Credit Unions 


Eleven new credit unions have been 
reported chartered in the United 
States and Canada during August. By 
states and provinces: Louisiana, 3; 
British Columbia, 2; and one each in 


Missouri, New Jersey, Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Utah. 





Keep THE BRIDGE Working 


After your officers and committee members 
have read their copies of THE BRIDGE, don't 
let those copies lose themselves and lie un- 
employed on your desks and in your files. 
Keep them on the job, ever widening the 
circle of persons who are well informed 
about credit union methods and points of 
view. 

Keep at least one copy on file readily 
available for reference purposes, and keep 
any others circulating. Follow-up on these 
circulating ones occasionally to make sure 
they really are covering the maximum 
amount of territory. 

There is, of course, every reason why 
your members in the armed forces should 
each receive a copy. preferably fresh off 
the press. 
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$119,232,893 


In the three years ending Decembe: 
31, 1942, according to a report of the 
Federal Credit Union Section, the 
total assets of Federal credit unions 
have risen from $72,500,539 to $119,- 
232,893. 

In the three years, the amount of 
assets represented by loans went from 
$55,801,026 to $69,249,487 and back to 
$42,886,750 (77 to 65 to 36 percent): 
while cash on hand rose steadily from 
$9,842,296 to $18,811,064 to $26,563,023 
(from 14 to 18 to 22 percent). Like- 
wise the amount of assets held in U. S. 
bonds and Federal savings and loan 
shares mounted steadily. Bond hold- 
ings rose from 1 to 7 to 26 percent of 
assets. Saving and loan sharehold- 
ings rose from 7 to 9 to 15 percent of 
assets. Loan to other credit unions 
fell from 1 percent of assets to a negli- 
gible amount ($134,227). 

As for the liabilities: Notes payable 
dropped from $1,318,154 to $343,173; 
while accounts payable rose from 
$41,749 to $247,384 to $109,498,810— 
which largely represented war bond 
funds in the process of transmission. 
Members’ shareholdings rose from 
$65,780,063 to $96,816,948 to $109,498. - 
801 (from 91 to 92 percent of assets). 
The reserves for bad loans rose from 
two to almost four million dollars 
(each year representing three percent 
of assets) and the undivided profits 
went from $3,341,569 to $4,604,342 and 
back to $4,266,131 (each year repre- 
senting roughly four percent of as- 
‘ sets). 

The number of Federal credit 
unions: from 3,756 to 4,228 to 4,145; 
potential membership: from 2,760,910 
to 3,572,700 to 3,780,251 (average per 
credit union: from 738 to 862 to 928); 
actual membership: from 1,126,222 to 
1,396,696 to 1,347,519 (average per 
credit union: from 301 to 337 to 331). 
The percent of the actual membership 
in relation to the potential fell from 40 
to 39 to 35. 

The total income figures for the 
three years went from $5,259,331 to 
$7,292,589 to $6,604,030 (income from 
interest on loans went from $5,047,763 
to $6,985,733 to $5,959,753). Expenses 
increased steadily, chiefly for salaries, 
which rose from $1,113,090 to $1,660,- 
227 .to $2.116.687. Net profits went 
from $3,323,446 to $4,475,576 to $3,- 
271,836. 

Loans delinquent two months or 
more rose from $2,020,039 to $3,979,250 
to $5,301,392. Military loans amounted 
to $1,540,968. 

War bonds sold at the end of 1942 
amounted to $67,694,088. 

These figures are on the whole 
gratifying. The growing amounts in 
credit union shares, and the war bond 
sales, show that these credit unions 
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John Ammering 


Cuna National Vice President John 
J. Ammering is a man of multitudin- 
ous accomplishments. He is president 
of the New York State Credit Union 
League; was vice president two years; 
has been a director nine years. 

He organized the Rochester Postal 
Employees Credit Union in 1931; was 
its first treasurer; still is its treasurer. 

He was born in Rochester, New 
York, in 1892; got his early schooling 
at the Holy Family Parochial School; 
graduated from high school by attend- 
ing night classes—walking three miles 
each way—after working daily to help 
his then-widowed mother support the 
family. 

At 19 he was president of his 
parish’s branch of the Catholic Mutual 
Benefit Association; later he became 
vice president of the Rochester Coun- 
cil of the Association. At the same 
time he was vice president of the 
Catholic Staats Verband, a branch of 
the Catholic Societies of the Rochester 
District. For two years he was presi- 
dent of the Holy Name Society of his 
parish (St. Monica’s) and is an usher 
of his church. 

He entered the Postal Service in 
1913. He was an organizer and char- 
ter member of Local 215, National 





Federation of Post Office Clerks; was 
its financial secretary for two years; 
its president for two years. He then 
became president of the New York 
State Federation of Post Office Clerks 
for four years. In addition he has 
been the Federation’s National Or- 
ganizer for New York State. 

He is married and has six children. 





are successfully tying the thrift aspect 
of their programs into the war pro- 
gram. The profits reported show that 
they have successfully adjusted their 
operations to war conditions. The 
number of credit unions, coupled with 
subsequent reports, indicate that there 
will not be the wholesale liquidations 
feared by some; that credit union peo- 
ple are determined to continue on 
rendering service now—and later 
when it may be needed more than 
ever. 

There is some question whether all 
the loan needs of credit union mem- 
bers and potential members are being 
met, but here too there is some reason 
to believe that credit unions are this 
year better realizing and better pro- 
viding for the wartime loan needs of 
war workers and others than they did 
during 1942. 

No similar figures are available for 
state chartered credit unions, but if 
there were, similar generalizations 
could probably be drawn. We know, 
for instance, that some of our best war 
bond sales are being made by state 
credit unions. 


Michigan Leader Dies 
Frank Thornton, for many years a 
director of the Michigan Credit Union 
League and of the Central Credit 

Union of Michigan, died recently. 








For COMPLETE 
® LIFE 
® FIRE 
© AUTOMOBILE 
© LIABILITY 
© ACCIDENT 
® and HEALTH 


INSURANCE PROTECTION 
© 


These insurance services are available in Ohio, 
Penna., W. Va., Va. > , Conn., R. 1., 
Md., Dela., Vt., and D. of C. 

Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile 

Insurance Co. 
Farm Bureau Mutual Fire 
Insurance Co. 
Farm Bureau Life Insurance Co. 


Home Office—Columbus, Ohio 
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Our Readers Write 


“Novel, But... .” 


To the Editor: 

I wish to compliment you upon 
your September edition of THe Brince, 
which I consider to be a very good 
issue indeed. The idea of putting the 
headings and “by lines” in the middle 
of the reading matter is novel but in 
my personal opinion not practicable 
nor desirable, and this criticism is ex- 
tended in the same spirit in which our 
praise is extended. 

Henry Stricker, Jr., managing 
director, New Jersey Credit Union 
League 


Verify Addition Totals 
To the Editor: 

I have just been reading the Sep- 
tember, 1943, issue of THe Brince, par- 
ticularly the article by Maurice E. 
Jones titled “Auditing Is Fun”, which 
is very interesting and informative. 

The writer may have overlooked it, 
but I assume you will also agree that 
all additions, etc., should be verified 
or at least a certain amount of tests 
made as to accuracy. 

Earl C. Blake, chairman, 
Supervisory Committee, Swift New 
Orleans Employees Credit Union. 


“Chronic Borrower” 
To the Editor: 
The “chronic borrower” from an- 
other angle; a page from his passbook: 


I. H. B. Emp. Federal Credit Union 
Share Balances Loan Balances 
4-39 $ 6.00 11-39 $ 50.00 
10-39 26.00 2-40 200.00 
2-40 76.40 4-40 300.00 
3-40 100.40 9-40 300.00 
1-41 106.15 12-40 300.00 
8-41 135.00 2-41 300.00 
11-41 155.00 6-41 300.00 
1-42 200.00 8-41 320.00 
5-42 243.37 11-41 320.00 
8-42 258.37 1-42 450.00 
12-42 300.00 5-42 500.00 
3-43 324.62 8-42 500.00 
8-43 376.46 12-42 441.00 
3-43 442.00 
4-43 600.00 
8-43 377.00 


This man has paid but one loan in 
full and that was the first one. 

He has had the use of $1,517.88 of 
credit union money and has repaid 
$1,140.88. 

At the same time he has accumu- 
lated a share balance of $376.46— 
equal except for a few cents to his loan 
balance. 

He has paid a number of old debts 
and the balance of an automobile, 
cleaned up a finance company loan, 
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and partly re-furnished his home. He 
is buying a lot on the easy payment 
plan. After the war he wants to build 
a new home. He believes in payroll 
deductions as the painless way of sav- 
ing and paying debts. 

He is the backbone of credit union 
activities—the “chronic borrower,” 
who saves and repays at the same 
time. 

J. W. Snider, Member 
Credit Committee, I. H. B. Employees 
Federal Credit Union, Hammond, In- 
diana. 


Reprints to Help 
To the Editor: 

“Thank You” seems very inadequate 
as an expression for the really swell 
presentation of my article “We Or- 
ganize a PARISH Credit Union” in 
Tue Bripce. The directors at St. Vin- 
cent’s are all enthusiastic over the 
possibilities the article represents in 
the way of promotional material and 
we are anticipating a substantial in- 
crease in membership from the use of 
the reprints. 

“Congratulations” are coming my 
way from all sides and if ever I have 
had a “lift,” this is it. 

Richard T. Lagerman, president, 
St. Vincent’s Credit Union, Kansas 
City, Kansas. 

(Mr. Lagerman has recently organ- 
ized another parish credit union in 
Kansas City—the St. Joseph’s Parish.) 


Canada Suggests 
To the Editor: 

Enclosed you will find my renewal 
fee to your excellent paper. I wish 
all credit union members in Canada 
and the United States could read it. 
I think that if more articles on Can- 
adian activities were published it 
would help materially in getting more 
Canadian subscriptions. 

J. A. Garman, President. 
Central (N.B.) Credit Union Chapter, 
New Brunswick. 


“Well Worth $3 But. . .” 


To the Editor: 

We are only receiving one copy of 
Tue Bripce, whereas we paid $3.00 for 
3 copies. It’s well worth $3.00 but as 
it is only one dollar send us the other 
2 copies. 

New Brunswick (New Jersey) 
Postal Federal Credit Union, W. 
Houghton, Treas. 


1942 Operations Analyzed 


A statistical analysis of credit union 
operations during 1942 will appear in 
the October issue of Monthly Labor 





Review published by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. As in previous years, 
this analysis was prepared by Flor- 
ence E. Parker, of the Bureau. 


Credit Unions in the Press 

England’s cooperative press. is 
showing much interest in the credit 
union movement. In two of its recent 
publications appear not only compre- 
hensive, but accurate descriptions of 
the credit union development in North 
America. 


> Dr. N. Barou is the author of both 
articles. In “Credit Unions A Signifi- 
cant United States Cooperative En- 
terprise,” he says, “One must not for- 
get that in the United States, as in 
this country, the legal maximum rate 
for small loans is very high, 48 per- 
cent in this country and 42 per cent 
in the United States.” This appeared 
in Cooperative News. 


In Cooperative Review, the official 
journal of the Cooperative Union, 
Ltd., Barou’s article states, “One of 
the most important services—the sup- 
ply of personal credit—has been far 
too long neglected, for there is a cry- 
ing need in every industrial country 
for the supply of small-scale personal 
credit for the working urban popula- 
tion. The history of usury presents the 
best proof that such credit service is 
greatly overdue.” 


> The July issue of Macdonald Col- 
lege Journal published by Macdonald 
College, Quebec, contains an article 
titled, “Cuna Extends Into Canada.” 


> “Credit Unions an Effective Tool 
against ‘Loan Sharks,” is the title of 
another excellent credit union article 
by Anthony Lehner, Educational Di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Farm 
Bureau of Co-op Review, published by 
the Pennsylvania Farm Bureau. The 
July number also contained a credit 
union article by Lehner. 


At Rochdale Institute 


The fall term of the Rochdale In- 
stitute, national cooperative training 
school, which opens on October 18, 
will include in its curriculum a course 
on credit unions. The Institute is lo- 
cated at 167 West 12th Street, New 
York 11, New York. 


“Buy Bonds AND...” 


In a speech over the 
radio recently Ralph Hin- 
man of the Wichita Cham- 
ber of Commerce advised 
his listeners to invest their 
savings first in Govern- 
ment bonds and second in 
their credit unions and 
building and loan associa- 
tions. 
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Under a Bushel? 


Do not hide your light under a 
bushel. Let us know what you are do- 
ing and what you are accomplishing. 
If you have developed any new ideas 
which have produced good results, or 
if you have been especially successful 
in your use of ideas suggested in THE 
BripceE or elsewhere, let us know. Your 
experience is of interest to other cred- 
it union leaders, and will be helpful to 
them. 

Pictures showing your credit union 
in action (they should be glossy 
prints), samples of circulars and other 
educational materials you prepare, 
and any other publications containing 
items about your credit union are par- 
ticularly to be desired. 

If your credit union members are 
members of a company or organiza- 
tion which issues a regular publica- 
tion, and if this publication regularly 
or even occasionally mentions your 
credit union, we would appreciate it if 
you would have Tue Brince placed on 
the publication’s mailing list. This too 
will help Tue Brince keep credit union 
leaders informed about what is going 
on in the credit union world. 


Aids Loaned 


An increasing number of educa- 
tional committees are expressing ap- 
preciation of the help they receive 
from the educational loan packet made 
available by Cuna Educational Serv- 
ices, Madison 1, Wisconsin. 

This packet contains a varied selec- 
tion of credit union educational and 
promotional aids and is loaned to 
credit uniens free of charge, on re- 
quest, for a period of 30 days. 


Illinois Plans 


A Post-War Planning Committee 
has been appointed by the Illinois 
Credit Union League and is now at 
work laying out the preliminary steps 
of its program. Its members are R. S. 
Bass, G. B. Hallett, Ira O. Fash, Frank 
C. Dean, and J. S. DeRamus. 





A BRIDGE Educational Suggestion— 


**Sa Good Idea” 


Forethought: “Boy, I’ve already got 
my Christmas money for once in my 
life.” 

Afterthought: “Ya have! How’ja do 
it?” 

Forethought: “By parkin’ a few 
‘bucks’ in my credit union share ac- 
count each pay day.” 

Afterthought: “’Sa good idea.” 


—ESEO REMINDER. 











Announcement 


he Board of Directors of the 
CUNA Mutual Insurance Society takes pleasure 
in announcing the reissuance of individual con- 


tracts for credit union members and members of 


their immediate families. 


Types of insurance available are: 
Ordinary Life 
Renewable Term 


Single Premium (Mortgage Loan) 


Also a brand-new standard Group Contract. 


Write for details and rates to the credit union 


owned life insurance company— 


Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 


Home Office: Canadian Office: 
P. O. Box 391 P. O. Box 65 
Madison 1, Wis. Hamilton, Ontario 
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Legislative Roundup 


(Continued from page 223) 
the fund equals 40 percent of the 
capital, decrease it. After the fund 
totals $50,000 the directors may deter- 
mine the amount carried to the re- 
serve so long as the total reserve 
equals ten percent of the sum due the 
members on shares and deposits. 

An amendment to the law was pro- 
posed by the League which would 
have given credit unions certain 
privileges enjoyed by banks and trust 
companies in relation to regulations 
on the use of wage assignments. The 
Banking Department agreed that this 
was a desirable amendment, and it 
passed the House, but in the Senate 
for some unknown reason it was 
stricken from the calendar on its third 
reading. (Nat C. Helman, chairman 
Law and Legislative Committee) 


North Carolina. The Budget Ad- 
visory Commission recommended that 
the appropriation for credit union 
supervision be cut from the usual 
$9,000 to $2,500 and that consideration 
be given to transferring supervision 
from the Department of Agriculture 
to another state agency. 

The League, backed by credit unions 
all over the state, responded by under- 
taking a program (1) to obtain funds 
so that the efficient work of the super- 
visory agency could be continued, 
(2) to prevent additional fees being 
levied against credit unions, and (3) 
to prevent transfer of supervision. 
Contributing to the gratifying success 
of this program were many letters, 
wires, calls, and visits from credit 
union people. Newspapers through- 
out the state ran helpful editorials. 
In the process, many new credit union 
friends were made. In fact, legislators 
found so much interest on the part of 
so many people that they were seeking 
information, and contacting credit 
union officials, before the time to vote. 
(B. L. Webster, Managing Director) 
North Dakota. No credit union 
legislation. (Milton S. Holtan, Man- 
aging Director) 


Ohio. No meeting of legislative 


bodies (Louise McCarren, Manag- 
ing Director) 
Oklahoma. No credit union legis- 


lation. (D. E. Temple, Managing Di- 
rector) 

Oregon. «No credit union legislation. 
(C. S. Case, Alternate National Di- 
rector) 

Pennsylvania. A bill to remove tax 
exemptions for credit unions from the 
Credit Union Act was referred back 
to committee where it died after 
strong opposition by League officials, 
supported by letters and telegrams 
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from credit union members. The bill 
had reached its third reading in the 
Senate when the League caused a 
caucus meeting to be called and even- 
tually obtained the support of a 
majority of the members of both 
parties. (Wm. W. Pratt, Managing 
Director) 


Rhode Island. The 1943 general tax 
bill on financial institutions recognized 
the public service rendered by credit 
unions (1) by exempting from taxa- 
tion the first $100,000 of a credit 
union’s deposits (this automatically 
made all the credit unions in the 
state but six exempt), (2) by exempt- 
ing from taxation personal loans to 
credit union members, in addition to 
the general exemption granted other 
institutions, and (3) by placing a ceil- 
ing of 10 cents per $100 of deposits for 
credit unions, compared to a ceiling of 
27.5 cents on every $100 of deposits 
for other institutions. 


South Carolina. No credit union 
legislation. (J. Gorman Thomas, 
Managing Director) 

South Dakota. An effort to get the 
Cuna model act before the legislature, 
strongly supported by the Farmer’s 
Union, was unsuccessful. (W. O. 
Knight, Managing Director) 


Tennessee. No credit union legisla- 
tion. (H. R. Hood, Managing Direc- 
tor) 


Texas. No legislative activity. (H. 
B. Yates, Managing Director) 


Utah. No legislative activity. (Karl 
S. Little, Managing Director) 


Vermont. No activity. 


Virginia. No legislative activity. 
(Garland E. Webster, Managing Di- 
rector) 


Washington. A lengthy series of 
amendments to the credit union law 
was passed by the 1943 legislature. In 
general the amendments liberalize the 
law. Among other things they (1) 
broaden the chartering policy of the 
state, (2) make it easier for members 
to amend by-laws, (3) limit share- 
holdings and/or deposits to $100 or 
ten percent of total shareholdings and 
deposits up to $2,500, (4) permit joint 
accounts, (5) lower maximum inter- 
est rate on deposits from six to four 
percent, (6) grant auditing commit- 
tee supervisory powers, (7) provide 
that guaranty fund need not be in- 
creased above 15 percent of assets, 
(8) permit credit unions to make 
loans to other credit unions. (Edward 
Dodd, Field Representative) 


West Virginia. No report. 


Wisconsin. A League-sponsored 
amendment to the state law, which 
was passed provides relief from the 


provision limiting the percent of 
credit union income which may be 
devoted to expenses. (Fabian C. Mon- 
roe, Managing Director) 


Wyoming. No law. 
Federal. in its original form the 


1942-1943 Federal revenue measure 
would have required withholding of 


5 percent of all dividends paid by 


corporations (including credit unions) 
to shareholders. This would have 
added a considerable amount of trou- 
blesome and expensive bookkeeping 
to credit union operations. Officials 
of Cuna were able to get this provi- 
sion removed from the measure. 

As a result of requests made by 
Cuna, Congressmen Voorhis included 
in the redraft of his post-war plan- 
ning bill specific provision for credit 
union representation on the commis- 
sion to be set up under that proposed 
bill. Credit union people are being 
urged to use their influence to see 
that some such bill, providing for 
broad democratic participation in the 
post-war planning, be speedily en- 
acted. 

No action was taken on a bill which 
would have transferred supervision of 
the Federal Credit Union Section from 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 
ration to the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration. 

An effort is being made to obtain 
Congressional consideration for 
amendments to the Federal Credit 
Union Act which would give Federal 
credit unions the benefit of the latest 
credit union experience. The war, of 
course, makes such attention difficult 
to obtain. However, a strong effort 
is being made to get the needed 
amendments introduced and support- 
ed in Congress. (Nat C. Helman, 
Chairman National Legislative Com- 
mittee) 





Officially Recommended 


“All credit unions should subscribe to 
THE BRIDGE,” 


says the pamphlet “Outiine for Credit 
Union Study Groups in the Province 
of Ontario,” published by the Ontario 
Government. 

United States Federal and State 
credit union supervisory authorities 
also recognize THE BRIDGE as an edu- 
cational medium which may contribute 
to efficient credit union operations. 
They therefore allow as legitimate ex- 
penses incurred in providing BRIDGE 
subscriptions for officials and commit- 
tee members. 

You can make helpful credit union 
experience and advice available to 
your officials and committee members 
by providing them subscriptions to 


THE BRIDGE 


the only 
international credit union magazine. 
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for your educational 
and publicity program 


Crepir union officials may 
find these suggestions helpful in 
preparing informational material 
about the services their credit 
unions offer their members. These 
may be used—either without 
change or adapted to special uses 
—in payroll inserts, circulars, 
blotters, posters, bulletins, adver- 
tisements, company house organs, 


or other appropriate mediums at 
hand. 


The illustrations may be traced 
on mimeograph stencils, repro- 
duced directly by a photo-offset 
process, or made into line-cuts for 
the standard letterpress printing. 


Each release should, of course, 
also contain full directions as to 
when and where credit union 
service may be obtained. The 
name of the credit union, its loca- 
tion, its business hours, and any 
other helpful information should 
be given. 
> It may also be noted that credit 
unions and credit union organiza- 
tions affiliated with CUNA may 
lift any BRIDGE items freely for 
their publications and releases. 
All others should observe the 
copyright and obtain written per- 
mission from The BRIDGE, be- 
fore using this material. 


Suitable credit should, of 
course, be given in the case of 
signed articles and illustrations. 
The BRIDGE need not, however, 
be mentioned as the source of the 
material, although where it seems 
suitable to do so, this will be ap- 
preciated. 


The BRIDGE would greatly ap- 
preciate receiving copies of any 
and all publications credit unions 
issue, so that it may know what 
credit union people are finding 
most effective, and so that it may 
pass on to others good new ideas 
developed. 
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Santa’s gifts are precious gifts— 
now as ever, even though now 
they are priority restricted and 
unusually practical in nature. 
Therefore Santa is working as 
hard as ever this year, and he 
is depending on your help—as 
always. Will you be prepared 
to give it? 

In other words, are you saving 
up Christmas funds in your 
credit union share account ? 


Does your “better living’ pro- 


gram include 


REGULAR 
War bond purchases? Credit 


union savings? Trips to doctor ? 
and to dentist? Overhauling of 
car? and of house? Family out- 
ings, both cultural and recrea- 
tional? Contributions to worth- 
Gifts to friends 


and loved ones? 


while causes ? 
and to those 
in need? Letters to distant friends 
and loved ones? 

Your credit union savings and, 
in many cases, credit union loans, 
will, of course, help you greatly 
to adopt—and make stick—such a 


worthwhile program. 


A sick car, in these days surely, 
is a creature to be avoided like 
the plague. 

A regular checkup is a war 
“must.” Preventative care is es- 
sential. 

And if the doctor’s fee is too stiff 
for your savings, a credit union 
loan can help you out, econom- 


ically and quickly. 








First the seed, and then— 


the harvest 


IN 1936 credit unions, through their state leagues, organized 
their own supply cooperative. Through it they undertook to 
produce or obtain their own supplies, designed to meet their 
precise needs, at the lowest possible cost. Starting on borrowed 
capital, their cooperative now has a net worth of over $35,000— 
with a plentiful stock of operating and promotional-educa- 
tional aids designed especially for credit union service. 


This stock includes: all State forms . . . all Federal forms. . . 
all forms required by Regulation W . . . Cunadex . . . interest 
calculators... dividend calculators and work sheets . . . blotters 
. .. posters ... payroll and passbook inserts . .. war bond en- 
velopes . . . Victory buttons . . . bookmatches . . . leaflets .. . 
pamphlets . . . books. . . literature racks. 


Reap your share of the harvest from this cooperative enter- 
prise by (1) reviewing your operating and promotional-edu- 
cational programs and (2) by ordering promptly the supplies 
you need to make those programs most successful—from your 
state league if it stocks them, or directly from 


Cuna 


Supply Cooperative 


Madison 1, Wisconsin 





